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FANCY’S LOOM. 


BY MARIE LB BAKoy, 

Weave tlie bright thoughts to and fro, 
Airy threads of wondrous glow; 

Faster, faster, shuttle, fly 

Through the air, and eaith, and sky. 

Weave a web of thought- work flue 
Through the woof of souls divine; 

Soul of woman, soul of man, 

Weave them by God’s perfect plan. 

Swiftly flies the shuttle through, 

To and fro in heaven’s view; 

Fancy weaves her rainbow web, 
Braiding in life’s endless thread. 


FEUDAL TIMES: 

OR, 

TWO SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


A Romance of Daring and Ad- 
venture. 


(Translated especially for the FAVORITE jrom 
the French of Paul Duplessis.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE LAST HOUR. 

The market-place of the town of Besse, the 
chief place in the jurisdiction of the Marquis de 
la Tremblais, presented a spectacle at once pic- 
turesque and terrible on the morning fixed for 
the execution of the Chevalier Sforzi. 

Pushing his audacity and bravado to the ex- 
treme, the marquis had summoned, by sound 
of trumpet, all the surrounding villagers to be 
present at the execution. So great was the fear 
inspired by this redoubtable feudal tyrant in 
the minds of his vassals and neighbors, that, 
from four o’clock in the morning, an immense 
and compact crowd filled the spot designed for 
the accomplishment of the sanguinary solemn- 
ity. 

In the middle of the market-place two sinis- 
ter and lugubrious objects attracted all eyes. The 
first was a kind of stone pillar, nearly twelve feet 
high, surrounded at its base by a narrow stand 
or platform, reached by five wide stone steps, 
and furnished, at about a quarter of its height, 
with a massive iron ring, solidly secured be- 
tween the joints of the stone. This construction 
represented the pillory. The second object on 
which the general attention was fixed was a 
gibbet of oak, painted black, with a ladder 
reared against it. 

The crowd, contrary to its custom, was grave, 
silent, and self- restrained. Everybody present 
was well informed of the conduct of the che- 
valier at the catastrophe of Tauve, and felt both 
admiration and sympathy for the young man. 

At length a shudder ran through the immense 
circle of spectators gathered about the pillory 
and the gibbet. The tolling of bells announced 
the approach of the victim ; Raoul, in company 
with Benoist, in a kind of cart, was coming 
from the ch&teau. 

Two companies, each of one hundred armed 
men, preceded and followed the funeral cortlge ; 
the marquis, dressed In complete mail and 
mounted on a war-horse magnificently har- 
nessed, rode with the rear guard. 

Scarcely were the gates of his ch&teau closed 
behind him, than the marquis raised himself 
In his stirrups, and looked before him with 
sustained attention, his eyes having rested on a 
troop of horsemen coming to meet him. Fear- 
ing a surprise or treason* he at once commanded 
a halt, and then spurred forward with a dozen 
of his men-at-arms in the direction of the un- 
known cavaliers. Suddenly a flash of Jury 
darted from his eyes, as he recognized at the 
head of the advancing troop, Monsieur de CanJ- 
hac, the Governor of the Province of Auvergue. 
In the course of a few second^ the two mar- 

qa J?H “you, Monsieur de Canilhac is it*” said 
the Marquis de la Treroblais. •* I did not ex- 
pect either the pleasure or honor of meeting 
you this morning.” 



u't have Nothing but my devotion to offer you.’ 


“ Be assured, marquis,” replied the Governor, 
j ‘that great as the pleasure in which I ordi- 
narily feel at meeting you, I would willingly 
have given a thousand crowns rather than have 
found myself on your path this morning, con- 
strained as I am to act a most ridiculous part.” 

“In what way, monseigneur?” 

“ You can hardly fail to see, marquis, that as 
Governor for his Majesty of the Province of 
Auvergne, I cannot, without sacrificing all my 
duties, suffer the royal authority to be invaded. 
Now, the execution of this Sforzi constitutes, on 
your part, the crime of lese-majesM — a violation 
of all existing laws, so manifest that, if com- 
mitted with my knowledge, I should be bound 
to oppose it by all means in my power.” 

« With your knowledge !” repeated the Mar- 
quis de la Tremblais. half in astonishment. 
« parbleu ! — I do not think I have taken much 
pains to conceal my intentions ! You have only 
to see for yourself.” 

« I prefer, on the contrary, to see nothing, 
replied the Governor, “ and that is precisely 
why I am playing at this moment a highly ri- 
diculous part. It is clear, marquis, that two 
gentlemen like ourselves would make a very ill 
figure in coming to hostilities on account of the 
hanging of a mere nameless adventurer. This 
being so, to shield my responsibility, and at the 
same time to avoid interfering with your pro- 
jects, I last night— under pretext of goiDg on a 
tour of inspection through the province— left 
my government. My object in doing this is, 
in case your proceedings should create any un- 
pleasant excitement at Court, to excuse my in- 
action on the ground of my being absent from 
Clermont.” 


“You are now, then, continuing your jour- 
ney ?” 

“Precisely; and I should be glad if— to 
enable me to increase my distance from the 
scene of your action— you could make it con- 
venient to delay this Sforzi’s execution for the 
space of an hour. You see it is necessary for 
me to take a good deal of precaution, to avoid 
all chance of being suspected at Court.” 

The marquis reflected awhile before return- 
ing any answer. 

“ As your interests are in question,’ he said, 
at length, “ a little more or less suffering to the 
adventurer is of no moment. Sforzi can wait.” 
u a thousand thanks, marquis. By the way ,” 
added the Governor, “ I must not conceal from 
you that the noblesse of the province look with 
anything but favorable eyes on the execution 
of Sforzi. I therefore, on my own account 
especially, highly approve of the force you have 
brought in sight to-day, to insure the accom- 
plishment of your intentions. I should even 
be glad if you would still increase the strength 
of your guards. I know that such precautions 
will lay you open to the Suspicion of timidity ; 
but what does that matter, so long as your ob- 
ject is safely attained?” 

“ Monseigneur I” cried the Marquis de ia 
Tremblais, who had turned pale with rage as he 
listened to this suggestion of the Governor’s, “ I 
am truly sorry not to be able to gratify your 
wishes. So, because I go abroad accompanied 
as befits my rank, those clodpoles dare to sus- 
pect me of cowardice! Death! — I will prove 

to them that my presence alone is sufficient to 
reduce them to silence ! Not only will I not 
increase my escort, but I Intend to diminish it 


retaining with me only as many men as wil 1 
be strictly necessary to keep order in the crowd , 
and preserve a clear space about the gibbet.” 

“ Ab, marquis, you cannot su ely mean to 
act so imprudently ?” 

“ What I say I do, monseigneurr. — Monsieur 
ae Canilhac, 1 kiss your hands.” 

The two gentlemen parted. 

“ Faith !” said the Marquis de Canilhac, as he 
rode away, “I think I have not ill-played my 
part In this abominable comedy. I have more 
than redeemed the promise I made to Captain 
de 'Maurevert — to gain an hour’s delay of the 
execution of his companion In arms. The mar - 
quis has fallen with wonderful readiness into 
the trap laid for his pride. Good ! — he is send- 
ing back three-quarters of his escort, keeping 
with him hardly fifty men. De Maurevert is a 
rough antagonist, and — if he only is in time — 
the fifty men will be no more than a mouthful 
to him. I would willingly give a couple of 
thousand crowns to know that the marquis h; d 
been completely baulked. Such an impudent, 
haughty, and cowardly ruffian deserves, on all 
accounts, to receive a severe lesson.” 

While the Governor was riding away with all 
speed, so as to avoid compromising his neu- 
trality, Diane d’Erlanges and Lehardy, hidden 
in one of the houses surrounding the market- 
place, were the prey of deadly anxiety. In vain 
had Lehardy striven to dissuade his mistress, 
pointing out to her the terrible consequences to 
which her temerity might expose her, even im- 
ploring her upon his knees to abandon her 
perilous project. Diane had resisted alike his 
remonstrances and prayers, and had come to 
Besse. 

At the first stroke of the passing bell she had 
almost lost consciousness; but, by a supreme 
effort of will, she had succeeded in conquering 
her emotion, and when the procession crossed 
the last drawbridge of the chateau, resolved and 
mistress of herself, she awaited with the un- 
conquerable courage of despair w hatever was to 
happen. She was dressed in the costume of a 
peasant. Under his loose and coarse pourpoint 
Lehardy wore a coat of mail. A well-sharp- 
ened poignard was in his belt; and ready to his 
hand he had a knotty bludgeon hardened in the 
fire. For fear of arousing suspicion he had 
not dared to furnish himself with a sword. 

Summoned by a loud and imperative knock 
at the outer door, Lehardy cautiously drew the 
bolt, and Captain de Maurevert, also dressed in 
the complete costume of a mountaineer, entered 
the cottage. 

“ Well, captain,” Instantly cried Diane, “ the 
chevalier ?” 

“Is on his way, and will be here before long.” 
So many conflicting and confused thoughts 
agitated the mind of Diane, that, for a moment, 
she wa s incapable of framing a second question ; 
but her despairing look interrogated the cap- 
tain. 

“Alas ! my good demoiselle,” said De Maure- 
vert sadly, “ things are going ill. I greatly fear 
that dear Raoul will not meet the fate of my 
other associates, but will be hanged !” 

“ Ah, captain, captain !” 

“ Don’t distress yourself so. What is the good 
of lamenting before the time comes ?” 

“ There is no further hope then ?” 

“ Yes and no. The doubtful point is — will 
the company of cuirassiers I have got together 
out of the men put under my command by the 
Marquis de Canilhac arrive in time ? — before 
the crime is accomplished ? I hope, without 
daring to trust.” 

“ And if this company does not arrive, cap- 
tain, what will you do?” 

“ Why, of course, I shall get myself killed, 
giving as much trouble as I can to the men-at- 
arms of the Marquis de la Tremblais.” 

“ On the prompt arrival or withholding of 
this company, then, depends entirely the success 
of your enterprise ?” 

“Almost, mademoiselle. I have, it is true, 
planted some of my most devoted peasants in 
the crowd, but I place little reliance on their 
assistance. These people only know how to 
pillage. And, on your side, what have you 
done, mademoiselle ?” 

“ Lehardy and I have called together those of 
the old vassals and persons under obligation to 
my mother, on whom I thought we could de- 
pend, and have distributed them among the 
crowd.” 

“ With orders to obey me ?” 

“ With orders to obey whoever raises his 
voice in favor of the Chevalier Sforzi.” 

De Maurevert shook his head in anything but 
a satisfied manner. 

“ All that is not worth much !” he muttered. 
“Ah!— if I had not set too high a ransom on 
that scoundrel, D? Cmixnv'ie, I might now 
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Have him for a useful alley. Only one chance 
remains for us : that Monsieur de Canilhac has 
followed to the letter the instructions I gave 
him; if he has but acted with address the 
part he undertook to play, my peasants and 
your vassals may enable us to accomplish the 
work in hand. It will be a tough task ; but 
death ! if it is to be done, it shall be done ! 
What noise is that ?— shouts ! groans!” 

De Maurevert opened the door and looked 
out. 

u My dear mademoiselle !” he cried, turning 
to Diane, “ the moment is come for you to show 
your courage ! Raoul is being brought to the 
place of execution. Do not look so pale ! Death ! 

if my dear companion is hung, and I by any 

chance escape, I promise to find you another 
adorer, even though I have to go to Court to 
seek him — equal in aU respects to our dear 
chevalier ! Farewell for the present— perhaps 
for ever — my dear Mademoiselle d’Erlanges !” 
As he uttered the last word, De Maurevert 
rushed from the cottage and made his way as 
near as he could get to the pillory. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A VOW OK VENGEANCE. 


the favorite 


June 21 , 1873 . 


At the same moment at which Captain de 
Maurevert was forcing his way through the 
close ranks of the spectators, the lugubrious 
procession turned into the market-place. A 
murmur of admiration and pity arose from the 
bosom of the crowd at the sight of Raoul s 
youth and masculine beauty, and, above all, 
at the calm and intrepid expression of his 
countenance. 

The waggon bearing the executioner and his 
victim stopped close to the pillory. 

« From the wonderful way in which you play 
your part, Monsieur de Sforzi,” said Beuoist, 

<« one might almost suppose you had been 
hanged several times before. What ease, what 
dignity l I knew your execution would be a 
triumph for you !” 

The Chief of the Apostles descended and 
offered his hand to the chevalier. Sforzi made 
a gesture expressive of disgust, and sprang un- 
aided to the ground. Five or six armed men 
instantly dismounted from their horses and 
surrounded him. 

However resigned he was, Raoul could not 
repress a movement of affright and abhorrence 
on seeing the pillory. Instantly recovering his 
self-possession, however, he mounted the stone 
step s with a firm tread, and making a tribune 
of the platform on which he was standing, ad- 
dressed the crowd : 

n o, all you present,” he cried*in a loud voice, 
i» i take you to witness my innocence and the 
outrage committed upon me! I owe it to the 
noble blood which flows in my veins— I owe it 
to my honor, to protest against the odious 
abuse of power of which I am the victim ! 
Ready to appear before my Maker, and wholly 
severed from the bonds of this earth, it is with- 
out passion or hatred that, from the depths of 
my conscience, I proclaim the Sire de laTrem- 
blais a coward and a murderer I” 

<t By the gallows, monsieur, these are wicked 
blasphemies!” cried Benoist, who, on a sign 
from the marquis, sprang upon Raoul, and, 
with the help of his assistants, stifled the young 
man’s voice with a ban iage drawn tightly over 
his mouth, and firmly secured to the stone 
pillar. 

One of the marquis’ heralds immediately ad- 
vanced to within two paces of the pillory, and 
unrolled— odious parody of justice— a large 
sheet of parchment, and began to read the sen- 
tence pronounced against the Chevalier Sforzi. 

Such was the deathlike silence maintained 
by the crowd, that not a word or act was lost. 

While the herald was fulfilling his infamous 
mission, Captain De Maurevert with clenched 
hands, bloodshot eyes, and panting chest, had 
all the difficulty in the world to keep his fury 
under control. With anxious eye and attentive 
ear he looked vainly around the outskirts of 
the market-place ; nothing indicated the arrival 
or approach of the cuirassiers on whom he 
counted. 

As soon as the herald had finished his read- 
ing of the sentence, his place was taken by the 
Chief of the Apostles, who, in his turn, raised 
his voice : 

“ Nobles, townsmen, and peasants,” he cried, 

“ I, Benoist, the chief executioner of Monsei- 
gneur the Marquis de la Tremblais, declare, 
in the name of my master, that the Sire Sforzi, 
not having been able to substantiate the quality 
of noble, to which he pretends, leading to the 
conclusion that he has unworthily lied in rais- 
ing this pretention, the said Sforzi shall be 
treated as a serf. Sforzi, in the name of my 
master, the Marquis de la Tremblais, the noble 
and powerful seigneur of divers places, invested 
with the right of executing justice, I declare you 
a serf, infamous; and, in the sign of the base- 
ness of your extraction, strike you in the face 1” 
The Chief of the Apostles, suiting the action 
to the word, raised his hand and brought it 
down upon Raoul’s cheek. At this odious and 
degrading contact, the young man, in spite of 
the bandage over his mouth, uttered a hoarse 
yell, and writhed with such prodigious violence 
as to burst the bonds from his arms. Ail instant 
later, and he sprang upon one of the men-at- 
arms placed at the four corners of the scaffold, 
and wrenched his sword from him. 

“ Heaven be thanked !” he cried, placing his 
back against the pillory. “ 1 shall die as a gen- 
tleman — sword in hand !” 

With such rapidity was that action performed , 
that Raoul already stood on lr.s guard before 


one of the marquis’ servants had thought of op- 
posing him. 

The Marquis de la Tremblais, who so far had 
remained, in appearance at least, an unmoved 
spectator of the execution of his victim, uttered 
au exclamation of rage, and spurring his horse 
to a gallop through the crowd, iu two bounds 
reached the foot of the pillory. 

“ Wretches !” he yelled, the froth oozing from 
his lips while he spoke; “you are twenty, and 
allow yourselves to be cowed by one man. To 
the gallows with this rebel ! Let the sentence 
pronounced be instantly executed on him ! Let 
my justice take its course !” 

“Your justice, Marquis de la Tremblais, is 
nothing more than an odious and cowardly 
murder,” cried a powerful voice from the midst 
of the crowd. “ Blood and carnage ! — it would 
be cowardly aud vile to allow the Chevalier 
Sforzi to be longer martyrized ! Cowards, fall 
back ! — brave men to the front ! Death to the 
tyrant’s followers ! Down with La Tremblais 
Long live the poople ! Long live the League 
of Equity ! Forward ! — forward !” 

De Maurevert, the audacious interrupter, tore 
off the linen smock frock under which he had 
concealed his war habiliments, and with raised 
sword and flaming eyes, like the ancient god of 
battles, rushed towards the pillory. 

The crowd for a moment hesitated, but quick- 
ly subjugated and carried away by the captain’s 
example, burst into shouts of fury, and followed 
the steps of De Maurevert. For a minute there 
was a clinking of arms, cries of rage, groans of 
pain, wild imprecations, tumult, and indescrib- 
able confusion. Little by little the struggle 
took shape ; the meUe became au ordered fight. 

A dozen of the townspeople and countrymen 
were trampled under the horses’ hoofs of the 
men-at-arms, and lay extended on the ground. 

Five combatants, whom their well-tended 
moustaches, cloth doublets, boots garnished 
with spurs, and hats decorated with plumes, 
indicated to be provincial nobles, joined De 
Maurevert in surrounding Raoul, making a 
rampart for him of their bosoms and swords. 
Finally, five or six groups of fifteen to twenty 
men each — groups composed of the old vassals 
of the Dame d’Erlanges, and the boldest of the 
soldiers of the League of Equity — were doing 
their best in the middle of the market-place, 
holding, if not absolutely in check, at least in 
suspense, the troops of the Marquis de la Trem- 
blais. 

The struggle was too unequal to be long con- 
tinued. It was evident that the men of the 
ch&teau, with their horses harnessed iu steel, 
and thanks, above all, to their discipline, must 
easily triumph over their inexperienced adver- 
saries. 

Suddenly De Maurevert uttered an exclam- 
ation of delight, and in a voice which made 
itself heard above the noise of the combat : 
Courage, friends !” he cried, “ help is com- 
ing !” 

Almost as he spoke the ground trembled un- 
der the heavy tread of a troop of cavalry, aud 
from each of the four corners of the market- 
place a company of five-and-twenty cuirassiers 
simultaneously made their appearance. 

“ By the delights of Master Pluto, I believe 
we are going to turn the tables !” continued the 
captain, in his formidable voice. “ Hallo, my 
gentlemen, here — I entrust the chevalier to 
your safe keeping. I shall be back in a mo- 
ment.” 

De Maurevert sprang on the back of a horse 
of one of the marquis’ men who had been 
brought to the earth, aud placed himself at the 
head of the cuirassiers who had so opportunely 
arrived. 

From that moment the issue of the fight was 
uo longer doubtful. The marquis’ men, dis- 
couraged, taken by surprise, and inferior in 
number by more than half to the four detach- 
ments of cuirassiers opposed t® them, broke up 
and took to flight in complete disorder. 

Not until after he had warmly pursued the 
flyiug foe did Maurevert return to the market- 
place. The first person he perceived was Raoul. 
He sprang from the saddle, and taking the 
chevalier’s head between his hands, kissed him 
again and again with transport. Ordinarily so 
cool, aud so completely master of himself, the 
adventurer was at that moment moved to tears. 

u My brave companion,” he cried, “ for the 
moment you are out of danger. You have 
caused me to spend some villanous days and 
sleepless nights. How glad I am to see you at 
liberty again ! On the faith of a gentleman, but 
for this affair of the gibbet, I should never have 
discovered how strongly I am attached to you. 
That good and pleasant Diane will be delighted, 
too —she was trembling so for you awhile ago !” 
“ Is Diane here ?” cried he, forgetting at the 
sound of this name to thank his deliverer. “ Let 
us lose not a moment in assuring her, captain. 
Where is she? Come, come !’ 

A minute later, Raoul sprang rather than en- 
tered the room in which Diane had taken refuge, 
and found himself in her presence. 

At the apparition of Sforzi, the young girl 
uttered a scream of joy and surprise; then, 
turning pale, her bosom heaving with emotion, 
her eyes overcharged with tears, she seemed 
for a moment as if bereft of consciousness. The 
chevalier, not less moved, paused : it was as if 
he were withheld by some superior power. 

For the space of half a minute the two young 
people looked on each other in silence ; then 
suddenly moved by the same irresistible im- 
pulse of passionate delight, both cried : 

“Diane !” 

“ Raoul !” 

And, forgetful of the presence of De Maure- 
vert and Lehardy, they threw themselves into 
each other’s arms. 


Mademoiselle d’Erlanges was the first to re 
cover the mastery over her emotion. Blushing 
with modesty, she gently disengaged herself 
from the chevalier’s passionate embrace, and 
with downcast, eyes, confused countenance, and 
trembling voice, salfl: 

« Monsieur de Sforzi, we have to thank hea- 
ven!” 

The two knelt and prayed fervently. 

“Thunder and furies!” muttered De Maure 
vert; “I do believe I am crying!” 

As for Lehardy, he suffered his tears to flow 
without trying to conceal them. 

The voice of the captain speedily drew Raoul 
and Diane from their tender ecstavsy. 

Come, chevalier,” he cried ; “ we have not 
a moment to lose. Without the shadow of a 
doubt this infernal marquis will return with 
reinforcements, to try and take his revenge. 

My intention is not to fly, but to get away from 
this place as quickly as possible. What are your 

intentions?” __ _ 

a My intention, captain, is not to leave Made- 
moiselle d’Erlanges so long as she needs my 
protection.” 

De Maurevert shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. ^ , . 

“That’s like youth!” he cried; “ lorgetful and 
senseless in the extreme ! You talk of protect- 
ing Mademoiselle Diane, chevalier, but it has 
passed clean out of your memory that but a 
short time ago you were bound up to the pillory 
out yonder, and on the point of being put to a 
vile and infamous death. You are promising 
protection to Mademoiselle d’Erlanges, while 
the burning of your cheek, still red from its 
odious contact with the hand of the executioner, 
ought to remind you of your powerlessness. 
Can you hope to keep at a respectful distance 
the formidable forces commanded by the mar- 
quis with the point of your own sword alone ? 

By Mornus, my young friend, my very dear 
companion, your answer has not half a grain of 
common sense in it.” 

At the recollection of the outrage he had been 
subjected to — a recollection which Ills joy at 
meeting with Diane had for a moment quenched 
— he bowed his head sadly. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, in broken accents, 
and after a short and bitter silence, “forgive me 
for having dared to press my lips upon your 
brow ! Yes, yes ; the captain is right. I have 
been unable to defend my honor ! I am a coward 
and a wretch ! Honest men may Justly shun 
me with disgust and horror !” 

“Good! — now you impute to me things I 
should never have dreamed of,” cried De Maure 
vert. “A coward! By Jupiter !— my firm be- 
lief is, that one of these days you will take a 
splendid vengeance for the outrage inflicted on 
you! But, in the first instance, you have to 
find a place of security.” 

“Monsieur Sforzi,” said Diane, in her turn, 
“you do yourself injustice. Your conduct has 
exceeded in energy and nobleness that which 
any one had a right to look for even in an ac- 
complished gentleman. I too highly respect 
the memory of the Count d’Erlanges, my late 
honored father, ever to give my esteem to a 
man who has disgraced himself. With my hand 
upon my heart, chevalier— before heaven which 
hears my words — I declare that I hold you to 
be the most perfect and loyal gentleman that 
has ever existed.” 

Thanks, thanks!” cried Raoul, with wild 
delight. “The outrage perpetrated on me was 
so terrible as to deprive me of my reason. Your 
generous words have shown me the path I have 
to follow ! The vengeance which shall relieve 
me of the opprobrium that now hangs upon 
my name shall be so great and striking, that 
the very enemies of the marquis shall be con- 
strained to pity him! I will combat and de- 
stroy this proud and powerful provincial nobi- 
lity, which cowardly insults poor gentlemen, 
pitilessly pillages the people, devastates the 
country, and believes itself above both human 
and divine laws. If my word and my sword 
are not sufficiently strong to raise and guide the 
oppressed, I will carry my complaints to the 
foot of the throne ; I Will address myself to the 
king l” 

“ Do it, chevalier !” cried Diane, enthusiastic- 
ally. “ Believe in my presentiments, heaven 
will* bless your efforts, aud bring you triumph- 
antly out of the glorious struggle you are un- 
dertaking.” 

“I don’t know whether this struggle will 
prove very profitable,” interrupted De Maure- 
vert, “ but wbat I am perfectly sure of is, that 
it will not even come to a commencement if 
Monsieur de Sforzi amuses himself any longer 
iu discoursing, instead of thinking of putting 
himself in some place of security. You may 
take it for sure that, in less than au hour, the 
marquis will be back here.” 

“ But if I leave this place,” cried Raoul, 
“ what will become of you Diane ? If the Sei- 
gneur de la Tremblais learns that you are here ? 
—the blood bolls in my veins at the bare 
thought !” 

“ Monsieur le Chevalier.” said Lehardy, who 
had held himself modestly aloof, “ I have no 
doubt of being able to conduct my honored mis- 
tress to Paris in safety, where she will find in 
her aunt’s house a secure asylum.” 

“To horse, to horse 1” cried De Maure veit. 
“ Every momeut now passing is worth a year 
of your existence ! To horse, chevalier, and let 
us start !” 

Raoul took leave of Diane. 

“ Mademoiselle,” Ue murmured, pressing a 
long, passionate kiss upon her hand, j 1 yo« 
hear of my death be sure that my last thought, 
will have been of you — of you w . 

shall ever love with the whole strength ol my 

soul,” 


De Maurevert, fearing to continue the inter- 
view longer, spared Diane the embarrassment 
of replying by quietly taking the chevalier up 
in his arms and bearing him out of the cottage. 

Soon afterwards the two companions, mounted 
on powerful horses, rode at full speed out of the 
little town of Besse. 

« Excellent De Maurevert,” said Raoul, “ how 
you must curse the day when you joined your 
fate with mine ! You see I have not a chance. 
Why should I draw you into my destruction. 
Let us break off our engagement; take back 
your liberty.” 

“ I never break an engagement I have once 
entered into, my dear friend,” replied the cap- 
tain. “Of course I see plainly enough that I 
have gained nothing by you directly so fai, but 
my work has not been wholly lost time. By 
going to see the robber of Croixmore, I realized 
four hundred crowns ; the League of Equity — 
which I sold much too cheaply, but I was anx- 
ious to save you — has brought me in more thau 
double that sum; and lastly, the Marquis de la 
Tremblais made me a present of a magnificent 
gold chain. If you had not taken the part of 
the Dames d’Erlanges, and in doing so incurred 
the resentment of the marquis, I should not have 
gone to Croixmore, and all the events which 
have followed would not have taken place. So 
that, indirectly, I have not done badly since 
my association with you— in fact, I freely own 
that our partnership has been highly satisfacto- 
ry to me.” . .. , 

While the two companions were riding from 
Besse at the utmost speed of their steeds, the 
Marquis de la Tremblais, intoxicated with iage, 
caused the entire garrison of the chateau to 
mount their horses, and sent them out in every 
direction in pursuit of the fugitives. 

His orders were that, in case of resistance on 
their part, both were to be killed without hesi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

THE STREETS OF PARIS IN 1581 . 

Towards eight o’clock, on the evening of tbe 
25th of July, 1581, the captain and the cheva- 
lier were passing along the bank of the Seine, 
alongside of the arsenal. The atmosphere, 
heavy and charged with electricity, announced 
a coming storm. Not a breath of air was stir- 
ring — dark and threatening cLouds were banked 
upon the horizon. 

“ Chevalier,” inquired De Maurevert, “ may I 
ask whether you propose to continue much 
longer this sentimental and melancholy stroll? 

It is supper lime, and I venture to suggest that 
we should return to our hostelry, the Stag’s 
Head. Now you are plunged in one of your 
everlasting reveries and fits of the blue devils ! 
Hallo ! do you hear what I am saying, Sforzi ? 

I tell you it is going to rain and thunder fu- 
riously.” 

The chevalier appeared to start as from a 
dream, and, turning towards his interlocutor 
with a vague and wondering look, tusked: 

“Did you speak to me, captain?” 

De Maurevert shrugged his shoulders, bit his 
moustaches, aud stamped sharply on the ground. 

“By all the saints in Paradise, Raoul!” he 
cried," “ I must, indeed, have taken a furious 
liking for you to give myself up as I do to the 
wearisomeness of your society ! What the 
devil ails you? Discouragement lias nothing 
to do with men of your age ! That a man may 
be down in the mouth after a heavy loss at play 
is understandable ; but to fret from morning to 
night in this way is altogether unreasonable- 
ridiculous to the last degree ! What mortifica- 
tion so particularly galling weighs on your ex- 
istence ? None. You have escaped the gallows ; 
you are young, handsome, brave ; you are at 
Paris— that is to say, at Court ; and you have 
Captain de Maurevert for your associate. What 
more do you want to make you happy ?” 

“ It is true that you have shown an unequalled 
devotion towards me, captain,” replied the 
chevalier ; “ but, unfortunately, yoqr friendship 
is powerless against the remembrances and dis- 
quietudes that oppress me. How can I forget 
the dangers that threaten Diane ? One thought 
—one terrible thought— pitilessly pursues me: 

1 see Diane in the power of the Marquis de la 
Tremblais ! I hear her calliug to me — claiming 
my love, invoking my courage ! I have aban- 
doned her like a coward, while my duty was to 
have remained near her, to have made for her 
a shield of my body, to have died at her feet! 
Ah, captain ! why did I follow your counsels?” 

“ Youth or maduess, it is all one !” cried De 
Maurevert. “ What 1— instead of rejoicing In 
the wonderful good luck that attended us ou our 
journey, in the liberty you are at this moment 
enjoying in Paris, you are now absurdly cursing 
your fate ! You are ungrateful to Providence ! 
I do not deny that Mademoiselle d’Erlanges is 
a charming and seductive young lady, and 
worthy of a gentleman’s respect and love. I 
admit that it would be a misfortune if she were 
to fail into the marquis’s hands ; but even sup- 
posing such a misfortune to come to pass, would 
there be anything in it to drive you to despair ? 
A thousand times, no ! The Court is overflow- 
ing with the daughters of rich houses. Please 
to observe, by the way, that Diane possesses 
not one crown of fortune. Without doubt, you 
will make some advantageous alliance that will 
compeusate you for this little love disappoint- 
ment.” 

“ Forget Diane !” exclaimed Raoul, indig- 
nantly. Nevdr!” 

“ Why not?” asked the captain, coolly. “ I 
assure you it is easy enough to forget a woman. 
There ! now you are kiiitting your brows : my 
language displeases you. Let us change the 
subject of our conversation. For the fortnight 
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™ ave be ®. u in Parls we have done absolutely 
nothing. It Is time we set to work. This 
morning I saw the Seigneur T6vales, who is 
starting with a company of a hundred men to 
join the king’s brother, now besieging Cam braic. 
From there they go together Into Flanders. The 
Seigneur T6vales has proposed to me to join 
him, as second captain. Shall I solicit a cornet’s 
commission for you? The troops which follow 
the fortunes of Monseigneur the Due d’Alen^on 
enjoy great privileges. The king winks at their 
peccadilloes. Now, I have not my equal in 
knowing how to sweep a town or village clean 
of money. I am strongly inclined to reckon 
that this journey will be worth four or live thou- 
sand crowns to me.” 

“ I thank you, captain. If I were offered the 
rank of a duke and a hundred thousand crowns 
in gold to leave Paris, I should decline the offer. 
I want to see the king.” 

De Maurevert sighed deeply, and shook his 
head with an air of pity. 

“ Poor chevalier !” he cried, “ how green you 
are ! You still believe in the Justice and power 
of his majesty Henry III. You imagine that the 
king, at the recital of your misfortunes, will fly 
into a passion, and at once send off an army to 
Auvergne, to punish the Seigneur de la Trem- 
blais? His majesty employs his leisure in a 
manner infinitely more agreeable to himself 
and more profitable to his favorites.” 

“ Captain,” interrupted Sforzi, “ it Is not like 
a faithful servant to speak in this way of 
his master : the king is not a man — the king 
represents power and justice. Never will I 
believe that his majesty, if I succeed in gaining 
access to him, will refuse me the reparation 
due to me. Moreover, before I can undertake 
any kind of office, I have to relieve myself of 
my dishonor. I seem every moment to feel 
the infamous contact of JBenoist’s hand upon 
my cheek. I no longer belong to myself, but 
to vengeance.” 

“ So be it, chevalier. Our association leaves you 
entirely free to act as you please. Try and reach 
the king’s presence, relate to him your misfor- 
tunes, endeavor to obtain from him ten thousand 
men to besiege the Chateau de la Tremblais; 
nothing of all this concerns me. Only I cannot 
refrain from warning you, for the hundredth 
and last time, that you are going altogether on 
the wrong road. One last word. If you are in 
want of money, don’t forget that the fourteen 
hundred crowns got out of the League of Equity, 
and the ransom ofCroixmoro, are available, and 
that it will be a pleasure to me to help you 
with that sum. Let me at once add, so as not to 
awaken your susceptibility or shock your deli- 
cacy, that I will willingly accept your note of hand 
in exchange for this loan; and further, as the ad- 
vance appears to a certain degree hazardous, I 
will not object to your adding whatever sum by 
way of interest you may think fit. Now, my 
dear chevalier, let us return to our hostelry.” 

“ My chest and head are on fire,” replied 
Raoul. “ Nothing but bodily fatigue can over- 
come the agitation of my mind. I prefer to 
continue my walk.” 

“ As you like. My supper waits ; I will leave 
yon. Take care of yourself; the banks of the 
Seine at night are dangerous; every tuft of 
grass hides an Italian and a poignard.” 

“ Have I not my sword ?” 

“ And the Italians? You fancy they prowl 
about with pea-shooters in their hands, I sup- 
pose ? However, I have given you warning. 
Good-bye, my dear Raoul.” 

“ Good-bye for the present.” 

As soon as he was alone, Sforzi abandoned 
the Q,uai St. Paul and, absorbed in his reflec- 
tions, mechanically turned up the first street he 
came to, which was the Rue P6tit-Muse, which 
ran alongside of the arsenal and opened into the 
Rue St. Antoine. 

A loud clap of thunder, booming like a dis- 
charge of artillery, recalled the chevalier to 
reality. Large drops of rain began to fall. 
Judging that the storm would speedily burst 
forth, and giving up, though not without regret, 
his solitary walk, he determined to make his 
way to the Rue des Tournelles, in which the 
Stag’s Head was situated. 

Still knowing very little of Paris, and though 
he was but a short distance from his hostelry, 
he looked about him for the purpose of finding 
somebody of whom to inquire his way; but 
whether it was in consequence of the coming 
on of the storm or of the approach of night, no 
one was visible in the street, which appeared 
completely deserted. 

Raoul pursued his way at hazard, and, the 
storm coming on with great violence, he was 
soon obliged to seek shelter in a deeply recessed 
Joorway in the wall of the Hotel de Lesdigni£res, 
which ran nearly the whole length of the al- 
most uninhabited Rue de la Cerisaia. 

The rain fell in torrents. 

For nearly ten minutes the chevalier had 
stood pressed within the doorway, which was 
sheltering him, when a strange sight attracted 
his attention. 

From an old building, falling into ruin and 
plunged in darkness, he saw four men, masked 
and enveloped in heavy Italian cloaks, come 
out one after the other. Two of these men 
placed themselves on the right and two on the 
left-hand side of the street. 

Sforzi noiselessly drew his sword and waited 
and watched in silence. 

As hardly a day passed in the year 1581 with- 
out an assassination being committed by the 
crowd of Italian adventurers brought by the 
tiueen Mother into France, Raoul did not long 
remain in doubt as to the character of the 
scoundrels ambuscaded on either side of the 
street. The only point on which he was left in 
doubt was as to whether they were lying in 
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wait for a victim already indicated to them, or 
whether they were trusting to chance to send 
them a prize. 

While greatly regretting the absence of De 
Maurevert, the chevalier’s courage did not In 
the least waver. He reflected that the Italians 
were not less renowned for their cruelty and 
treachery than for their cowardice, and he felt 
convinced that he should easily make head 
against this party of adventurers. 

Ten minutes — which appeared as long as 
hours — passed without anything occurring. 

At length he perceived, coming from one of 
the corners of the Rue Neuve St. Paul, a narrow 
litter carried by two men and lighted by link 
bearers. 

The chevalier was debating with himself 
whether he should commence the attack, or 
wait and see what was to happen, when the 
four men sprang from their hiding-places and 
rushed towards the litter the first time it en- 
tered the Rue Petit-Muse. 

Sword in hand, Raoul flew after them. Fear, 
lest the crime should be effected before he could 
oppose it, redoubled his natural agility, and he 
reached the litter almost at the same moment 
as the bandits. 

A scream of terror came from behind the 
heavy curtain of the litter, which one of the 
ruffians had roughly drawn aside. 

“ Scoundrels !” said Raoul. Then charging 
the bandit who still held the litter-curtain in 
his hand, he drove the sword deep into the 
wretch’s breast, who fell bleeding and motion- 
less to the ground. 

Without a moment’s loss of time, and taking 
advantage of the surprise which his unexpected 
attack had caused the bandits, Raoul sprang 
upon them, crying: “ Hallo, Captain De Mau- 
revert ! This way, pages and valets, we have 
them !” 

The assassins did not wait to hear more. 
Frightened out of their wits, they scattered and 
fled in all directions, leaving the chevalier 
master of the field. 

“ Madame,” said Raoul, addressing the un- 
known lady in the litter ; “ I do not think these 
rascals will venture to return to the charge. 
Permit me, however, by way of precaution, to 
escort you to your destination.” 

Whether it was from emotion or from dis- 
trust, the lady within the litter remained silent 
for a considerable time before replying to the 
offer made to her. 

“ Monsieur,” she said at length, in a musical 
voice, the tones of which penetrated at once to 
the chevalier’s heart, “ excuse me if the ex- 
pression of my gratitude fails in due fervour. I 
cannot but think with regret that, but for the 
accident which brought you to this spot, I 
should now be delivered from the sufferings 
that weigh upon my life. Do not, I beg of you, 
take the trouble to follow me. Those who 
wished to assassinate me may at any moment 
return, and it would be with sorrow that I 
should see you fall a victim to your courage 
and humanity. Once more, I thank you, mon- 
sieur, lor your good intention. Adieu !” 

The answer caused the chevalier singular as- 
tonishment. It implied that the disgust of life 
felt by the unknown lady was perfectly sincere, 
since, at the moment of escaping from so Im- 
minent a danger, she could speak with sc much 
calmness and resolution. 

“ Madame,” he replied, “ duty compels me not 
to quit you until I have seen you in security. I 
shall do my duty.” 

The unknown threw herself back in the lit- 
ter, the curtains of which she drew close. Raoul 
thought he heard stifled sobs. 

Strongly interested by the strangeness of this 
adventure, he forgot for a moment his own dis- 
tresses in thinking of the mystery presented by 
the conduct of the unknown lady. 

For a moment the thought crossed his mind 
that she might be, after all, nothing but an in- 
triguante ; but with instinctive indignation he 
quickly repulsed this odious supposition. At the 
end of a quarter of an hour, the porters stopped 
in front of a house of modest appearance, situa- 
ted near the canal on the vast space, then un- 
inhabited, of the Boulevard of the Porte St. An- 
toine. 

It was not without emotion that the cheva- 
lier held out his hand to the unknown lady, to 
assist her to descend from the litter. He felt 
a strong desire to see the face of this disconso- 
late woman, whose voice had so surely found 
: the way to his heart. He was disappointed in 
! his hope, for the lady wore an Italian mask 
over her features, which were thus perfectly 
concealed from his sight. He was able to ad- 
mire, however, the suppleness of her form, the 
nobleness of her carriage, the graceful case of 
all her movements. 

As soon as she had descended to the ground, 
she turned toward the litter and called : 

“Phcebus !” 

A throughbred spaniel, of admirable shape, 
immediately sprang from the litter, and ran up 
to Raoul in the most friendly manner. 

“Phoobus !” cried the lady again. 

But the spaniel paid no heed to her call, and 
danced and frisked about the chevalier’s feet, 
as if seeking to attract his attention. 

“ You see, monsieur,” said the masked lady, 
in a tone of heart-melting sadness that brought 
the tears in Raoul’s eyes— “ you see that I inspire 
all that surround me with Indifference ! Phoebus 
himself, the spoiled companion of my solitude, 
abandons me without hesitation for an utter | 
stranger. I was born under a fatal star. It Is 
my destiny to see my affections ceaselessly 
turned against myself. Monsieur, keep Phoe- 
bus ; he will be happier with you ; he will re- 
call to your mind, if not the service you have 


rendered me, at least the courage you have dis- 
played this evening.” 

“ Madame,” replied Raoul, somewhat moved, 
“ I know not whether your sorrows arise from 
a too sensitive imagination, rather than from a 
real source ; but I can assure you that Phoebus 
will gain nothing by belonging to me. I have 
always brought misfortune to those I have 
loved. I no sooner see a ray of sunshine in my 
sombre sky than the gloom of the storm in- 
stantly comes to turn it into darkness ! I, too, 
have often dreamed of the repose of the grave. 
I too, in my moments of despair, have doubted 
of heaven’s goodness ! It is in the name of the 
torments which these revolts against Provi- 
dence have made me suffer that I preach resi- 
gnation and patience to you ! I am wrong per- 
haps, not having the honor to know you, to ex- 
press myself with such familiar liberty ; forgive 
me, madame. I obey a feeling of sympathy 
which I find it Impossible to repress. I know 
not whom you are, and I have never even seen 
you features ; yet it seems to me as if I had 
found in you a long lost sister. Misfortune, per- 
haps, has bound us together by a mysterious 
link. I beg of you, madame, to grant me the 
honor of seeing you again.” 

“ I believe you to be a noble-hearted gentle- 
man, monsieur,” replied the unknown lady 
after a brief pause ; “ still, before breaking in 
your favor the solitude in which I live, it is ne- 
cessary for me to reflect. To admit into my 

life a stranger on the footing of a brother” 

“ Madame,” said Raoul, “ I am the Chevalier 
Sforzi — a man without employment, credit, or 
fortune. I have nothing but my devotion to 
offer you.” 

The unknown lady seemed desirous of ad- 
dressing a question to Raoul ; but after a short 
hesitation, she bowed to him, and moved si- 
leu Lly towards the door of the house and knock- 
ed. An old man-servant almost Instantly 
opened the door. 

The spaniel remained crouched quietly at the 
chevalier’s feet. 

“ Phoebus !” the lady called gently. The spaniel 
did not move. 

For a moment the unknown appeared unde- 
cided ; but then she entered the solitary house, 
and closed the door behind her with a precipi- 
tation for which there was no obvious reason. 

Sforzi took Phoebus up in his arms, mounted 
the litter, and directed the porters to carry him 
to the Stag’s Head. 

This hostelry situated in the Rue desTournel- J 
les, near the Hospice of Charity, and not far | 
from the School of the Knights of the Crossbow 
and Arquebuse, founded in 1393, by Charles VI., 
was at no great distance from the Boulevard 
St. Antoine. When Raoul arrived, he found De 
Maurevert seated at supper. 

“ Devil’s horns !” he cried on seeing the young 
man. “ I am delighted to see you back. I was 
beginning to argue ill from your long absence.” 
“By my faith, you would not have gone far 
wrong, captain,” replied Raoul; and he pro- 
ceeded to relate his recent adventure. 

“Thunder and lightning !” cried the captain, 
when Raoul had finished speaking. “To save 
a lady, covered with Jewels like that, and re- j 
ceive nothing for the exploit but a spaniel ! My { 
dear chevalier I — It is throwing away your 
sword ! In your place, I should have made at ! 
least a thousand crowns out of the affair !” 

The next day, towards two o’clock in the j 
afternoon, De Maurevert abruptly entered thq 
chevalier’s room, crying : 

“ Ho, chevalier ! here’s the king, with all his 
suite, passing our hostelry, on his way to Bel- 
Esbat. You could not have a better chance of 
satisfying your desire to see his majesty. Como 
quickly 1” 

Sforzi Immediately descended to the door of 
the hostelry ; but when he reached the thres- 
hold, the corUge had already passed. He was 
on the point of returning to his room, wheu he 
perceived one of the gentlemen In attendance 
on the king quit the rank of the royal escort, 
and gallop back in the direction of the Stag’s 
Head. He remained at the door, to see what 1 
was the gentleman’s purpose. 

The messenger — for such he was — dismounted , 
in front of the Stag’s Head, and addressed Raoul 
himself : 

“ Monsieur,” he said, « is this pretty little 
spaniel playing at your feet yours ?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” replied the chevalier. 

“ In that case, monsieur,” said the gentleman, 

“ allow me to congratulate you. His majesty 
has deigned to notice the pretty creature, and 
I am sent to buy it of you.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied Raoul, turning suddenly 
crimson, “ it appears to me that you might 
easily have delivered your message in a better 
manner. I am not a dog-seller. His majesty’s 

wishes are to me orders, and” 

“And what price does his majesty offer for 
this really unique animal ?” demanded De 
Maurevert, abruptly interposing. 

The gentleman cast a not very respectful 
look at the captain ; but the colossal height, 
athletic limbs, and energetic features of the ad- 
venturer appeared to him to merit the favor 
of a response : 

“Has this spaniel two masters, then ?” he 
Inquired. 

De Maurevert winked at Raoul, to let him un- 
derstand that he was to take no further partin 
the transaction ; then, bow ng to his interlo- 
cutor, he replied : 

“This phenomenon of grace and gentleness 
belonged, it is true, to the Chevalier Sforzi ; 
but Monsieur le Chevalier has been good enough 
to part with it tome, in consideration of a sum 
of money he owed me, and I am now the sole 
proprietor of this phoenix of spaniels,” 


“ It is with you, then, I have to deal for its 
purchase ?” 

“ With me alone.” 

“ Well, how much do you ask for the dog ?” 
“Twenty thousand crowns,” replied De Mau- 
revert, coolly. 

The gentleman knit his brows. 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “ a serious offer on the 
part of his majesty is not to be met with a bad 
Joke.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied De Maurevert, “ I 
am not in the least jocular. I do not Intend to 
part with my Phoebus for less than twenty 
thousand crowns. “ I will not abate one denier 
of that sum ! — take it or leave it.” 

“ But this is absurd !” 

“Ah, monsieur ! — If you knew all the quali- 
ties of Phoebus, you would not say that.” 

“ That is your final decision, then ?” 

“ My last word, monsieur.” 

The gentleman remounted his horse and rode 
off' without deigning to speak another word. 

“ Have you gone out of your senses, De Mau- 
revert?” cried Raoul. “ What is the meaning 
of this ridiculous demand for twenty thousand 
crowns ?” 

“ This ridiculous demand, my dear friend, si- 
gnifies that you know nothing of the affairs of 
life. What ! do you not see that my extravagant 
demands, by being carried to the king, will 
rouse his curiosity and double his desire to pos- 
sess Phoebus ? I will lay you a wager that the 
morning of to-morrow will not pass without his 
majesty sending us an ambassador. Then will 
be the time for us to play the magnanimous 
and the disinterested 1 You will declare that 
in your eyes Phoebus is inestimable, that no 
money could pay for him, but that you will be 
too happy, and rewarded above your utmost 
desires, If his majesty will deign to permit you 
to offer this phoenix of spaniels for his accep- 
tance.” 

“ You are ignorant, my dear Sforzi, of Henry 
III.’s passion for spaniels and fops ; but I, who 
know his passion, assure you he will not he- 
sitate to grant you an audience. Now, as your 
liveliest desire, your fixed idea, indeed, is to 
speak with the king, I do not think that my 
I conduct in this little affair has been quite so 
senseless as it has appeared to you.” 

“ Ah, captain !” cried Sforzi, embracing his 
companion ; “ you are certainly the most in- 
genuous man of this epoch 1 To reach the king’s 
| presence, to be enabled to lay before him the 
j crimes of the Marquis de la Tremblais, and by 
obtaining justice to save Diane! — oh, it will be 
too great a happiness I” 

iTo be continued.) 


Niagara: 


BY PROF. TYNDAJLL. 


It is one oi the disadvantages of reading books 
about natural scenery that they fill the mind 
with pictures, often exaggerated, often distorted, 
often blurred, and, even when well drawn, in- 
jurious to the freshness of first impressions. 
Such has been the fate of most of us with regard 
to the Falls of Niagara. There was little tic- 
curacy in the estimates of the first observers of 
the cataract. Startled by an exhibition of power 
so novel and so grand, emotion leaped beyond 
the control of the Judgment, and gave currency 
to notions regarding the waterfall which have 
often led to disappointment. 

A record of a voyage In 1535 by a French 
mariner named Jacques Cartier, contains, it is 
said, the first printed allusion to Niagara. In 
1603 the first map of the district was constructed 
by a Frenchman named Champlain. In 1648 
the Jesuit Ragueneau, in a letter to his superior 
at Paris, mentions Niagara as “ a cataract of 
frightful height.”! In the winter of 1678 and 
1679 the cat&fact was visited by Father Henne- 
pin, and described in a book dedicated “ to the 
King of Great Britain.” He gives a drawiug of 
the waterfall, which shows that serious changes 
have taken place since his time. He describes 
it as “ a great and prodigious cadence of water, 
to which the universe does not offer a parallel” 
The height of the fall, according to Hennepin, 
was more than 600 feet. « The waters,” he says, 

, “ which fall from this great precipice do foam 
and boil in the most astonishing manner, mak- 
ing a noise more teriible than that of thunder. 
When the wind blows to the south, its frightful 
roaring may be heard for more than fifteen 
leagues.” The Baron la Houtan, who visited 
Niagara in 1687, makes the height 800 feet. In 
1721 Charlevoix, in a letter to Madame de Main- 
tenon, after referring to the exaggerations of 
his predecessors, thus states the result of his 
own observations : — “ For my part, after ex- 
amining it on all sides, I am inclined to think 
that we cannot allow it less than 110 or 150 
feet,” — a remarkably close estimate. At that 
time, viz. a hundred and fifty years ago, it had 
the shape of a horse-shoe, and reasons will sub- 
sequently be given for holding that this has 
been always the form of the cataract from its 
origin to its present site. 


• A Discourse delivered in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, on Friday, 4th* April, 1873. 

f From an interesting little book presented to 
me at Brooklyn by its author, Mr. Holly, some 
of these data are derived : Hennepin, Kalm, 
Bake well, Lyell, Hall and others, I have myself 
consulted. 
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As regards the noise of the cataract, Charle- 
voix declares the accounts of his predecessors, 
which I may say, are repeated to the present 
hour, to be altogether extravagant. He is per- 
fectly right. The thunders of Niagara are for- 
midable enough to those who really seek them 
at the base of a Horse-shoe Fall ; but on the 
banks of the river, and particularly above the 
fall its silence, rather than its noise, is surpris- 
ing.* This arises, in part, from the lack of re- 
sonance, the surrounding country being flat, and 
therefore furnishing no echoing surfaces to re- 
inforce the shock of the water, The resonance 
from the surrounding rocks causes the Swiss 
Reuss at the Devil’B Bridge, when full, to thun 
der more loudly than the Niagara. 

On Friday, the 1st of November, 1872, just 
before reaching the village of Niagara Falls, I 
caught, from the railway train, my first glimpse 
of the smoke of the cataract. Immediately 
after my arrival I went with a friend to the 
northern end of the American Fall. It may be 
that my mood at the time toned down the 
impression produced by the first aspect of this 
grand cascade ; but I felt nothing like disap- 
pointment, knowing, from old experience, that 
time and close acquaintanceship, the gradual 
interweaving of mind and nature, must power- 
fully influence my final estimate of the scene. 
After dinner we crossed to Goat Island, and, 
turning tc the right, reached the southern end 
of the American Fall. The river is here stud- 
ded with small islands. Crossing a wooden 
brid ge to Luna Island, and clasping a tree which 
grows near its edge, I looked long at the catar- 
act which here shoots down the precipice like 
an avalanche of foam. It grew in power and 
beauty as I gazed upon it. The channel span- 
ned by the w T ooden bridge was deep, and the 
river there doubled over the edge of the precipice 
like the swell of a muscle, unbroken. The ledge 
here overhangs, the water being poured out far 
beyond the base of the precipice. A space, call- 
ed the Cave of the Winds, is thus enclosed be- 
tween the wall of rock and the cataract. 

Goat Island terminates in a sheer dry preci- 
pice which connects the American and the 
Horse-shoe Falls. Midway between both is a 
wooden hut, the residence of the guide to the 
Cave of the Winds, and from the hut a winding 
staircase, called Biddle’s Stair, descends to the 
base of the precipice. On the evening of my 
arrival I went down this stair, and wandered 
along the bottom of the cliff. One well-known 
factor in the formation and retreat of the ca- 
taract was immediately observed. A thick layer 
of limestone formed the upper portion of the 
cliff. This rested upon a bed of soft shale, which 
extended round the base of the cataract. The 
violent recoil of the water against this yielding 
substance crumbles it away, undermining the 
ledge above, which, unsupported, eventually 
breaks oil, and produces the observed recession. 

At the southern extremity of the Horse-shoe 
is a promontory, formed by the doubling back 
of the gorge excavated by the cataract, and into 
which it plunges. On the promontory stands a 
stone building, called the Terrapin Tower, the 
door of which had been nailed up because of the 
decay of the staircase within it. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Townsend, the superintendent 
of Goat Island, the door was opened for me. 
From this tower, at all hours of the day, and at 
some hours of the night, I watched and listened 
to the Horse-shoe Fall. The river here is evi- 
dently much deeper than the American branch; 
and instead of bursting into foam where it quits 
the ledge, its bends solidly over and falls in a 
continuous layer of the most vivid green. The 
tint is not uniform but varied, long stripes of 
deeper hue alternating with bands of brighter 
color. Close to the ledge over which the water 
rolls, foam is generated, the light falling upon 
which and flashing back from it, is sifted in its 
passage to and fro, and changed from white to 
emerald green. Heaps of superficial foam are 
also formed at intervals along the ledge, and 
immediately drawn down in long white strise.* 
Lower down, the surface, shaken by the reac- 
tion from below, incessantly rustles into white- 
ness. The descent finally resolves itself into a 
rhythm, the water reaching the bottom of the 
Fall in periodic gushes. Nor is the spray uni- 
formly diffused through the air but is wafted 
through it in .successive veils of gauze-like 
texture. From all this it is evident that 
beauty is not absent from the Horse-shoe 
Fall, but majesty is its chief attribute. The 
plunge of the water is not wild, but deliberate, 
vast, and fascinating. From the Terrapin 
Tower, the adjacent arm of the Horse-shoe is 
seen projected against the opposite one, midway 
down ; to the imagination, therefore is left the 
picturing of the gulf into which the cataract 
plunges. 

The delight which natural scenery produces 
in some minds is difficult to explain, and the 
conduct which it prompts can hardly be fairly 
criticized by those who have never experienced 
it. It seems to me a deduction from the com- 
pleteness of the celebrated Thomas Young, that 
he was unable to appreciate natural scenery. 
“ He had really,” says Dean Peacock, no taste 
for life in the country ; he was one of those 
who thought that no one who was able to live 
in London would be content to live elsewhere.” 
Well, Dr. Young, like Dr. Johnson, had a right 
to his delights ; but I can understand a hesita- 
tion to accept them, high as they were, to the 
exclusion of 

That o’erfiowiog joy which Nature yields 

To her true lovers. 


• The direction of the wind with reference to 
the course of a ship may l*e inferred with ac- 
^lrncv from the foam-streaks on the surface of 

the sea. 


To all who are of this mind, the strengthening 
of desire on my part to see and know Niagara 
Falls, as far as it is possible for them to be seen 
and known, will be intelligible. 

On the first evening of my visit, I met, at the 
head of Biddle’s Stair, the guide to the Cave of 
the Winds. He was in tb 3 prime of manhood 
—large, well built, firm and pleasant in mouth 
and eye. My interest in the scene stirred up 
his, and made him communicative. Turning 
to a photograph, he described, by reference to 
it, a feat which he had accomplished some time 
previously, and which had brought him almost 
under the green water of the Horse-shoe Fall. 

« Can you lead me there to-morrow ?” I asked. 

He eyed me inquiringly, weighing, perhaps, the 
chances of a man of light build and with grey 
in his whiskers in such an undertaking. « I 
wish,” I added, “ to see as much of the Fall as 
can be seen, and where you lead I will endeavor 
to follow.” His scrutiny relaxed into a smile, 
and he said, “Very well ; I shall be ready for 
you to-morrow.” 

On the morrow, accordingly, I came. In the 
hut at the head of Biddle’s Stair I stripped 

wholly, and re-dressed according to instructions, 

drawing on two pairs of woollen pantaloons, 

three woollen jackets, two pairs of socks, and a 
pair of felt shoes. Even if wet, my guide urged 
that the clothes would keed me from being 
chilled, and he was right. A suit and hood of 
yellow oil-cloth covered all. Most laudable pre- 
cautions were taken by the young assistant of 
the guide to keep the water out, but his devices 
broke down immediately when severely tested. 

We descended the stair ; the handle ol a pitch- 
fork doing in my case the duty of an alpen- 
stock. At the bottom my guide inquired whe- 
ther we should go first to the Cave of the Winds 
or to the Horse-shoe, remarking that the latter 
would try us most. I decided to get the rough- 
est done first, and he turned to the left over the 
stones. They were sharp and trying. The base 
of the first portion of the cataract is covered 
with huge boulders, obviously the ruins of the 
limestone ledge above. The water does not 
distribute itself uniformly among these, but 
seeks for itself channels through which it pours 
torrentially. We passed some of these with 
wetted feet, but without difficulty. At length 
we came to the side of a more formidable cur- 
rent. My guide walked along its edge until he 
reached its least turbulent portion. Halting, he 
said, “ This is our greatest difficulty ; if we can 
cross here, we lshall get far towards the Horse- 
shoe.” 

He waded in. It evidently required all his 
strength to steady him. The water rose above 
his loins, and it foamed still higher. He had to 
search for footing, amid unseen boulders, against 
which the torrent rose violently. He struggled 
and swayed, but he struggled successfully, and 
finally reached the shallower water at the other 
side. Stretching out his arm, he said to me, 

“ Now come on.” I looked down the torrent as 
it rushed to the river below, which was seething 
with the tumult of the cataract. De Saussure 
recommended the inspection of Alpine dangers 
with the view of making them familiar to the 
eye before they are encountered ; and it is a 
wholesome custom in places of difficulty to put 
the possibility of an accident clearly before the 
mind, and to decide beforehand what ought to 
be done should the accident occur. Thus wound 
up in the present instance, I entered the water. 
Even where it was not more chan knee-deep, 
its power was manifest. As it rose around me, 

I sought to split the torrent by presenting a side 
to it ; but the insecurity of the footing enabled 
it to grasp the loins, twist me fairly round, and 
bring its impetus to bear upon the back. Fur- 
ther struggle was impossible ; and feeling my 
balance hopelessly gone, I turned, flung myself 
towards the bank I had just quitted, and was 
instantly swept into shallower water. 

The oilcloth covering was a great incumr 
brance ; it had been made for a much stouter 
man, and standing upright after my submer- 
sion, my legs occupied the centres of two bags 
of water. My guide exerted me to try again. 
Prudence was at my elbow, whispering dissua- 
sion ; but taking everything into account, it 
appeared more immoral to retreat than to pro- 
ceed. Instructed by the first misadventure, I 
once more entered the stream. Had the Al- 
penstock been of iron, it might have helped me ; 
but as it was, the tendency of the water to sweep 
it out of my hands rendered it worse than use- 
less. I, however, clung to it by habit. Again 
the torrent rose, and again I wavered ; but by 
keeping the left hip well against it, I remained 
upright, and at length grasped the hand of my 
leader at the other side. He laughed pleasantly. 
The first victory was gained, and he enjoyed it. 
“ No traveller,” he said, “ was ever here before.” 
Soon afterwards, by trusting to a piece of drift- 
wood which seemed firm, I was again taken off' 
my feet, but was immediately caught by a pro- 
truding rock. 

We clambered over the boulders towards the 
thickest spray, which soon became so weighty 
as to cause us to stagger under its shock. For 
the most part nothing could be seen ; we were 
in the midst ol bewildering tumult, lashed by 
the water, which sounded at times like the 
cracking of inuumerable whips. Underneath 
this was the deep resonant roar of the cataract. 
I tried to shield my eyes with my hands, and 
look upwards ; but the defence was useless. My 
guide continued to move on, but at a certain 
place he halted, and desired me to take shelter 
in his lee and observe the cataract. The spray did 
not come so much from the upper ledge as from 
the rebound of the shattered water when it 
struck the bottom. Hence the eyes could be 
protected from the blinding shock of the spray, 

! while the line of vision to the upper ledges re- 


mained to some extent clear. On looking up- 
wards over the guide’s shoulder, 1 could see the 
water bending over the ledge, while the Terra- 
pin Tower loomed fitfully through the intermit- 
tent spray gusts^ We were right under the tower. 

A little further on, the cataract, after its first 
plunge hit a protuberance some way down, and 
flew from it in a prodigious burst of spray ; 
through this we staggered. We rounded the 
promontory on which the Terrapin Tower 
stands, and pushed, amid the wildest commo- 
tion, along the arm of the horse-shoe, until the 
boulders failed us, and the cataract fell into the 
profound gorge of the Niagara river. 

Here my guide sheltered me again, and de 
sired me to look up ; I did so, and could see, as 
before, the green gleam of the mighty c “ rv ® 
sweeping over the upper ledge, and the fitful 
plunge of the water as the spray between us and 
it alternately gathered and disappeared. An 
eminent friend of mine often speaks to me of 
the mistake of those physicians who legard 
man’s ailments as purely chemical, to be met 
by chemical remedies only. He contends for 
the psychological element of cure. By agree- 
able emotions, he says, nervous currents are li- 
berated which stimulate blood, brain, and vis- 
cera. The influence rained from ladies’ eyes 
enables my friend to thrive on dishes which 
would kill him if eaten alone. A sanative ef- 
fect of the same order I experienced amid the 
spray and thunder of Niagara. Quickened by 
the emotions there aroused, the blood sped 
healthily through the arteries, abolishing in- 
trospection, clearing the heart of all bitterness, 
and enabling one to think with tolerance, if not 
with tenderness, of the most relentless and un- 
reasonable foe. Apart from its scientific value, 
and purely as a moral agent, the play, I submit, 
is worth the candle. My companion knew no 
more of me than that 1 enjoyed the wildness ; 
but as I bent in the shelter of his large frame, 
he said, “I should like to see you attempting to 
describe all this.” He rightly thought it indes- 
pribable. The name of this gallant fellow was 
Thomas Conroy. 

We returned, clambering at intervals up and 
down so as to catch glimpses of the most im- 
pressive portions of the cataract. We passed 
under ledges formed by tabular masses of lime- 
stone, and through some curious openings 
formed by the falling together of the summits of 
the rocks. At length we found ourselves beside 
our enemy of the morning. My guide halted 
for a minute or two scanning the torrent 
thoughtfully. I said that, as a guide, he ought 
to h8ve a rope in such a place ; but he retorted 
that, as no traveller had ever thought of com- 
ing there, he did not see the necessity of keep- 
ing a rope. He waded in. The struggle to keep 
himself erect was evident enough ; he swayed, 
but recovered himself again and again. At 
length he slipped, gave way, did as I had done, 
threw himself flat iu the water towards the 
bank, and was swept into the shallows. Standing 
in the stream near its edge, he stretched his 
arm toward me. I retained the pitchfork han- 
dle, for it had been useful among the boulders. 
By wading some way in, the staff could be made 
to reach him, and I proposed his seizing it. “ If 
you are sure,” he replied, “ that, in case of giving 
way, you can maintain your grasp, then I will 
certainly hold you.” I waded in, and stretched 
the staff to my companion. It was firmly 
grasped by both of us. Thus helped, though its 
onset was strong, I moved safely across the tor- 
rent. Ail danger ended here. We afterwards 
roamed sociably among 'the torrents and boul- 
ders below the Cave of the Winds. The rocks 
were covered with organic slime which could 
not have been walked over with bare feet, but 
the felt shoes effectually prevented slipping. We 
reached the cave and entered it, first by a 
wooden way carried over the boulders, and then 
along a narrow ledge to the point eaten deepest 
into the shale. When the wind is from the 
south, the falling water, I am told, can be seen 
tranquilly from this spot ; but when we were 
there, a blinding hurricane of spray was whirl- 
ed against us. On the evening of the same day, 

I went behind the water on the Canada side, 
which, I confess, struck me, after the expe- 
riences of the morning, as au imposture. 

Still even this Fall is exciting to some nerves. 
Its effect upon himself is thus vividly described 
by Mr. Bakewell, jun. : “On turning a sharp 
angle of the rock, a sudden gust of wind met us, 
coming from the hollow between the Falls and 
the rock, which drove the spray directly in our 
faces with such force that in an instant we were 
wet through. When in the midst of this shower- 
bath, the shock took away my breath ; 1 turned 
back and scrambled over the loose stones to es- 
cape the conflict. The guide soon followed, and 
told me that I had passed the worst part. With 
that assurance I made a second attempt; but so 
wild and disordered was my imagination that 
when I had reached half-way I could bear it no 
longer.”* 

To complete my knowledge, it was necessary 
to see the Fall from the river below it, and long 
negotiations were necessary to secure the means 
of doing so. The only boat fit for the undertak- 
ing had been laid up for the winter; but this 
difficulty, through the kind intervention of Mr. 
Townsend, was overcome. The main one was 
to secure oarsmen sufficiently strong and skil- 
ful to urge the boat where I wished it to be 
taken. The son of the owner of the boat, a 
finely-built young fellow, but only twenty, and 
therefore not sufficiently hardened, was willing 
to go; and up the river I was informed there 
lived another man who would do anything with 
the boat which strength and daring could ac- 


* “ Mag. of Nat. Hist.” 1830, pp. 121, 122. 


oomolish. He came. His figure and expres- 
slon of face certainly Indicated extraordinary 
firmness and power. On Tuesday, the 5th of 
November, we started, each of us being clad in 
oil-cloth. The elder oarsman at once assumed 
a tone of authority over his companion, and 
struck immediately in amid the breakers below 
the American Fall. He hugged the cross fresh- 
ets instead of striking out into the smoother 
water. I asked him why he did so, and he re- 
plied that they were directed outwards, not 
downwards. The struggle, however, to prevent 
the bow of the boat from being turned by them, 
was often very severe. 

The spray was in general blinding, but at 
times it disappeared and yielded noble views of 
the Fall. The edge of the cataract is crimped 
by indentations which exalt its beauty. Here 
and there, a little below the highest ledge, a se- 
condary one jets out ; the water strikes it and 
bursts from it in huge protuberant masses of 
foam and spray. We passed Goat Island, came 
to the Horse-shoe, and worked for a time along 
the base of it ; the boulders over which Conroy 
and myself had scrambled a few days previous- 
ly lying between us and the base. A rock was 
before us, concealed and revealed at intervals, 
as the waves passed over it. Our leader tried 
to get above this rock, first on the outside of it. 

The water, however, was here in violent mo- 
tion. The men struggled fiercely, the older one 
ringing out an incessant peal of command and 
exhortation to the younger. As we were just 
clearing the rock, the bow came obliquely to the 
surge ; the boat was turned suddenly round, and 
shot with astonishing rapidity down the river. 
The men returned to the charge, now trying to 
get up between the half-concealed rock and the 
boulders to the left. But the torrent set in 
strongly through this channel. The tugging 
was quick and violent, but we made little way. 

At length, seizing a rope, the principal oarsman 
made a desperate attempt to get upon one of 
the boulders, hoping to be able to drag the boat 
through the channel; but it bumped so violent- 
ly against the rock, that the man flung himself 
back and relinquished the attempt. 

We returned along the base of the American 
Fall, running iu and out among the currents 
which rushed from it laterally into the river. 
Seen from below, the American Fall is cer- 
tainly exquisitely beautiful, but it is a mere frill 
of adornment to its nobler neighbor the Horse- 
shoe. At times we took to the river, from the 
centre of which the Horse-shoe Fall appeared 
especially magnificent. A streak of cloud across 
the neck of Mont Blanc can double its apparent 
height, so here the green summit of the cataract 
shining above the smoke of spray appeared 
lifted to an extraordinary elevation. Had Hen- 
nepin and La Hontan seen the Fall from this 
position, their estimates of the height would 
have been perfectly excusable. 

From a point a little way below the American 
Fall, a ferry crosses the river in summer to the 
Canadian side. Below the ferry is a suspension 
bridge for carriages and foot-passengers, and a 
mile or two lower down is the railway suspen- 
sion bridge. Between the ferry and the latter 
the river Niagara flows unruffled; but at the 
suspension bridge the bed steepens and the river 
quickens its motion. Lower down the gorge 
narrows and the rapidity and turbulence in- 
crease. At the place called the “Whirlpool 
Rapids,” I estimated the width of the river at 
300 feet, an estimate confirmed by the dwellers 
on the spot. When it is remembered that the 
drainage of nearly half a continent is compress- 
ed into this space, the impetuosity of the river’s 
escape through this gorge may be imagined. 
Had it not been for Mr. Bierstadt, the distin- 
guished photographer of Niagara, I should have 
quitted the place without seeing these rapids; 
for this, and for his agreeable company to the 
spot, I have to thank him. From the edge of 
the cliff above the rapids, we descended, a little 
I confess to a climber’s disgust, in an “ elevator,’ 
because the effects are best seen from the water 
level. 

Two kinds of motion are here obviously ac- 
tive, a motion of translation and a motion of 
undulation— the race of the river through its 
gorge, and the great waves generated by its 
collision with, and rebound from, the obstacles 
in its way. In the middle of the river the rush 
and tossing are most violent; at all events, the 
impetuous force of the individual waves is here 
most strikingly displayed. Vast pyramidal 
heaps leap incessantly from the river, some of 
them with such energy as to jerk their sum- 
mits into the air, where they hang suspended 
as bundles of liquid spherules. The sun shone 
fora few minutes. At times the wind coming 
up the river searched and sifted the spray, car- 
rying away the lighter drops and leaving the 
heavier ones behind. Wafted in the proper di- 
rection, rainbows appeared and disappeared fit- 
fully in the lighter mist. In other directions 
the common gleam of the sunshine from the 
waves and their shattered crests was exquisite- 
ly beautiful. The complexity of the action was 
still further illustrated by the fact that in some 
cases, as if by the exercise of a local explosive 
force, the drops were shot radially from a par- 
ticular centre, forming around it a kind of halo. 

The first impression, and, indeed, the current 
explanation of these Rapids is, that the central 
bed of the river is cumbered with large bould- 
ers, and that the jostling, tossing, and wild leap- 
ing of the water there are due to its impact 
against these obstacles. I doubt this explana- 
tion; at all events there is another sufficient 
reason to be taken into account. Boulders de- 
rived from the adjacent cliffs visibly cumber the 
sides of the river. Against these the water rises 
and sinks rhythmically but violently, large 
waves being thus produced. On the generation 
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of each wave there is an immediate compound- 
ing of the wave motion with the river motion. 
The ridges, which in still water would proceed 
in circular curves round the centre of disturb- 
ance, cross the river obliquely, and the result is 
that at the centre waves commingle which 
have really been generated at the sides. In the 
first instance we had a composition of wave 
motion with river motion ; here we have the 
coalescence of waves with waves. Where crest 
and furrow cross each other the motion is an- 
nulled; where furrow and furrow cross, the river 
is ploughed to a greater depth ; and where crest 
and crest aid each other, we have that astonish- 
ing leap of the water which breaks the cohe- 
sion of the crests, and tosses them shattered 
into the air. From the water level the cause of 
the action is not so easily seen ; but from the 
summit of the cliff the lateral generation of the 
waves and their propagation to the centre are 
perfectly obvious. If this explanation be cor- 
rect, the phenomena observed at the Whirlpool 
Rapids form one of the grandest illustrations of 
the principle of interference. The Nile “catar- 
act,” Mr. Huxley informs me, offers examples 
of the same action. 

At some distance below the Whirlpool Rapids 
we have the celebrated whirlpool itself. Here 
the river makes a sudden bend to the north- 
east, forming nearly a right angle with its pre- 
vious direction. The water strikes the concave 
bank with great force, and scoops it incessantly 
away. A vast basin has been thus formed, in 
which the sweep of the river prolongs itself in 
gyratory currents. Bodies and trees which have 
come over the falls are stated to circulate here 
for days without finding the outlet. From various 
points of the cliffs above this is curiously hidden. 
The rush of the river into the whirlpool is 
obvious enough; and though you imagine the 
outlet must be visible, if one existed, you cannot 
find it. Turning, however, round the bend of 
the precipice to the north-east, the outlet comes 
into view. 

The Niagara season had ended ; the chatter of 
sightseers had ceased, and the scene presented 
itself as one of holy seclusion and beauty. I 
went down to the river’s edge, where the weird 
loneliness and loveliness seemed to increase. The 
basin is enclosed by high and almost precipitous 
banks — covered, when I was there, with russet 
woods. A kind of mystery attaches itself to 
gyrating water, due perhaps to the fact that we 
are to some extent ignorant of the direction of 
its force. It is said that at certain points of the 
whirlpool pine-trees are sucked down, to be 
ejected mysteriously elsewhere. The water is of 
the brightest emerald green. The gorge through 
which it escapes is narrow, and the motion of 
the river swift though silent. The surface is 
steeply inclined, but it is perfectly unbroken. 
There are no lateral waves, no ripples with their 
breaking bubbles to raise a murmur, while the 
depth is here too great to allow the Inequality of 
the bed to ruffle the surface. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than this sloping liquid minor 
formed by the Niagara in sliding from the 
whirlpool. 

The green color is, I think, correctly account- 
ed for in “ Hours of Exercise in the Alps.” In 
crossing the Atlantic I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of testing the explanation there given. 
Looked properly down upon, there are portions 
of the ocean to which we should hardly ascribe 
a trace of blue ; at the most a tint of indigo 
reaches the eye. The water, indeed, is practical- 
ly black, and this is an indication both of its 
depth and its freedom from mechanically sus- 
pended matter. In small thicknesses water is 
sensibly transparent to ail kinds of light; but as 
the thickness increases, the rays of low re- 
frangibility are first absorbed, and after them the 
other rays. Where, therefore, the water is very 
deep and very pure all the colors are absorbed, 
and such water ought to appear black, as no 
light is sent from its interior to the eye. The 
approximation of the Atlantic Ocean to this con- 
dition is an indication of its extreme purity. 

Throw a white pebble into such water ; as it 
sinks it becomes greener and greener, and, before 
it disappears, it reaches a vivid blue green. Break 
such a pebble into fragments, each of these will 
behave like the unbroken mass ; grind the peb- 
ble to powder, every particle will yield its 
modicum of green ; and if the particles be so fine 
as to remain suspended in the water, the scatter- 
ed light'will be a uniform green. Hence the 
greenness of shoal water. You go to bed with the 
black Atlantic around you. You rise in the 
morning and find it a vivid green ; and ycai cor- 
rectly infer that you are crossing the bank of 
Newfoundland. Such water is found charged 
with fine matter in a state of mechanical 
suspension. The light from the bottom may 
sometimes come into play, but it is not neces- 
sary. A storm can render the water muddy by 
rendering the particles too numerous and gross. 
Such a case occurred towards the close of my 
visit to Niagara. There had been rain and storm 
in the upper lake regions, and the quantity of 
suspended matter brought down quite extinguish- 
ed the fascinating green of the Horse-shoe. 

Nothing can be more superb than the green of 
the Atlantic waves when the circumstances are 
favorable to the exhibition of the color. As long 
as a wave remains unbroken no color appears ; 
but when the foam just doubles over the crest 
like an Alpine snow-cornice, under the cornice 
we often see a display of the most exquisite 
green. It is metallic in its brilliancy. But the 
foam is necessary to its production. The foam 
is first illuminated, and it scatters the light in 
all directions; the light which passes through 
the higher portion of the wave alone reaches the 
eye, and gives to that portion its matchless 
color. The folding of the wave, producing, as it 
does, a senes of longitudinal protuberances and 
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furrows which act like cylindrical lenses, intro- 
duces variations in the intensity of the light, and 
materially enhances its beauty. 

We have now to consider the genesis and 
proximate destiny of the Falls of Niagara. We 
may open our way to this subject by a few pre- 
liminary remarks upon erosion, Time and 
intensity are the main factors of geologic change, 
and they are in a certain sense convertible. A 
feeble force acting through long periods, and an 
intense force acting through short ones, may 
produce approximately the same results. To Dr. 
Hooker I have been indebted for some samples 
of stones, the first samples of which were 
picked up by Mr. Hackworth on the shores of 
Ly ell’s Bay, near Wellington, in New Zealand. 
They have been described by Mr. Travers in the 
Transactions of the New Zealand Institute. Un- 
acquainted with their origin, you would certainly 
ascribe their forms to human workmanship. 
They resemble flint knives and spear-heads, 
being apparently chiseled off into facets with as 
much attention to symmetry as if a tool guided 
by human intelligence had passed over them. 
But no human instrument has been brought to 
bear upon these stones. They have been 
wrought into their present shape by the wind- 
blown sand of Lyell’s Bay. Two winds are 
dominant here, and they in succession urged the 
sand against opposite sides of the stone ; every 
little particle of sand chipped away its infini- 
tesimal bit of stone, and in the end sculptured 
these singular forms.* 

The Sphinx of Egypt is nearly covered up by 
the sand of the desert. The neck of the Sphinx 
is partly cut across, not, as I am assured by Mr. 
Huxley, by ordinary weathering, but by the 
eroding action of the fine sand blown against it. 
In these cases nature furnishes us with hints 
which may be taken advantage of in art; and 
this action of sand has been recently turned to 
extraordinary account In the United States. 
When in Boston, I was taken by Mr. Josiah 
0,111 ncy to see the action of the sand-blast. A 
kind of hopper containing fine silicious sand 
was connected with a reservoir of compressed 
air, the pressure being variable at pleasure. The 
hopper ended In a long slit, from which the 
sand was blown. A plate of glass was placed 
beneath this slit, and caused to pass slowly 
under it; it came out perfectly depolished, with 
a bright opalescent glimmer, such as could only 
be produced by the most careful grinding. Every 
little particle of sand urged against the glass, 
having all its energy concentrated on the point 
of impact, formed there a little pit, the depolish- 
ed surface consisting of Innumerable hollows of 
this description. But this was not all. By pro- 
tecting certain portions the surface and ex- 
posing others, figures and tracery of any re- 
quired form could be etched upon the glass. The 
figures of open iron-work could be thus copied; 
while wire gauze placed over the glass produced 
a reticulated pattern. But it required no such 
resisting substance as iron to shelter the glass. 
The patterns of the finest lace could be thus 
reproduced ; the delicate filaments of the lace 
itself offering a sufficient protection. 

All these effects have been obtained with a 
simple model of the sand-blast devised for me 
by my assistant. A fraction of a minute suffices 
to etch upon glass a rich and beautiful lace 
pattern. Any yielding substance may be em- 
ployed to protect the glass. By immediately 
diffusing the shock of the particle, such sub- 
stances practically destroy the local erosive 
power. The hand can bear without incon- 
venience a sand-shower which would pulverize 
glass. Etchings executed on glass with suitable 
kinds of ink are accurately worked out by the 
sand-blast. In fact, within certain limits, the 
harder the surface, the greater is the concentra- 
tion of the shock, and the more effectual is the 
erosion. It is not necessary that the sand 
should be the harder substance of the two ; 
corundum, for example, is much harder than 
quartz ; still, quartz-sand can not only depolish, 
but actually blow a hole through a plate of 
corundum. Nay, glass may be depolished by 
the impact of fine shot; the grains in this case 
bruising the glass before they have time to 
flatten and turn their energy into heat. 

And here, in passing, we may tie together 
one or two apparently unrelated facts. Suppos- 
ing you turn on, at the lower part of a house, 
a cock which is fed by a pipe from a cistern at 
the top of the house, the column of water from 
the cistern downwards, is set in motion. By 
turning off the cock this motion is stopped; and 
when the turning off is very sudden, the pipe, if 

* “The stones, which have a strong resem- 
blance to works of human art, occur in great 
abundance, and of various sizes, from half an 
inch to several inches in length. A large number 
were exhibited showing the various forms, which 
are those of wedges, knives, arrow-heads, <fcc., 
and ail with sharp cutting edges. 

“ Mr. Travers explained that, notwithstanding 
their artificial appearance, these stones were 
formed by the cutting action of the wind-driven 
sand as it passed to and fro over an exposed 
boulder-bank. He gave a minute account of the 
manner in which the varieties of form are pro- 
duced, and referred to the effect which the erosive 
action thus indicated would have on railway and 
other works executed on sandy tracts. 

“ Dr. Hector stated that although, as a group, 
the specimens on the table could not well be 
mistaken ior artificial productions, still the 
forms are so peculiar, and the edges, in a few of 
them, so perfect, that if they were discovered 
associated with human works, there is no doubt 
that they would have been referred to the so- 
called « stone period.’ ” — Extracted from the 
Minutes of the Wellington Philosophical Society, 
Feb. 9, 1869. ' 
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not strong, may be burst by the internal Im- 
pact of the water. By distributing the turning 
of the cock over half a second of time, the 
shock and danger of rupture may be entirely 
avoided. We have here an example of the con- 
centration of energy in time. The sand-blast 
Illustrates the concentration of energy in space. 
The action of flint and steel Is an illustration of 
the same principle. The heat required to ge- 
nerate the spark is intense, and the mechanical 
action being moderate, must, to produce fire, 
be in the highest degree concentrated. This 
concentration Is secured by the collision of hard 
substances. Calc-spar will not supply the place 
of flint, nor lead the place of steel in the pro- 
duction of fire by collision. With softer sub- 
stances, the total heat produced may be greater 
than with the hard ones; but to produce the 
spark, the heat must be intensely localized. 

But we can go far beyond the mere depolish- 
ing of glass; Indeed, I have already said that 
quartz sand can wear a hole through corundum. 
This leads me to express my acknowledgments 
to General Tilghman,* who is the inventor of 
the sand-blast. To his spontaneous kindness I 
am indebted for some beautiful Illustrations of 
his process. In one thick plate of glass a figure 
has been worked out to a depth of three-eighths 
of an inch. A second plate seven-eighths of an 
inch thick Is entirely perforated. Through a 
circular plate of marble, nearly half an inch 
thick, open work of the most intricate and ela- 
borate description has been executed. It would 
probably take many days to perform this work 
by any ordinary process ; with the sand-blast it 
was accomplished In an hour. So much for the 
strength of the blast; its delicacy is illustrated 
by a beautiful example of line engraving, 
etched on glass by means of the blast.f 

This power of erosion, so strikingly displayed 
when sand is urged by air renders us better 
able to conceive its action when urged by water. 
The erosive power of a river is vastly augment- 
ed by the solid matter carried along with it. 
Sand or pebbles caught in a river vortex can 
wear away the hardest rock ; “ potholss” and 
deep cylindrical shafts being thus produced. 
An extraordinary instance of this kind of ero- 
sion is to be Reen in the Val Tournanche, above 
the village of this name. The gorge at Handeck 
has been thus cut out. Such waterfalls were 
once frequent in the valleys of Switzerland ; for 
hardly any valley is without one or more trans- 
verse barriers of resisting material, over which 
the river flowing through the valley once fell 
as a cataract. NearPontresina in the Engadin, 
there is such a case, the hard gneiss being now 
worn away to form a gorge through which the 
river from the Morteratsch glacier rushes. The 
barrier of the Kirchet above Meyringin is also a 
case in point. Behind it was a lake, derived 
from the glacier of the Aar, and over the bar- 
rier the lake poured its excess of water. Here 
the rock being limestone was in great part dis- 
solved, but added to this we had the action of 
the solid particles carried along by the water, 
each of which, as it struck the rock, chipped it 
away like the particles of the sand-blast. Thus 
by solution and mechanical erosion the great 
chasm of the Fensteraarschlucht was formed. 
It is demonstrable that the water which flows 
at the bottoms of such deep fissures once flowed 
at the level of what is now their edges, and 
tumbled down the lower faces of the barriers. 
Almost every valley in Switzerland furnishes 
examples of this kind; the untenable hypo- 
thesis of earthquakes, once so readily resorted 
to in accounting for these gorges, being now for 
the most part abandoned. To produce the 
Cannons of Western America no other cause 
is needed than the integration of effects indivi- 
dually infinitesimal. 

And now we come to Niagara. Soon after Eu- 
ropeans had taken possession of the country, the 
conviction appears to have arisen that the deep 
channel of the river Niagara below the falls 
had been excavated by the cataract. In Mr. 
Bakewell’s “ Introduction to Geology,” the pre- 
valence of this belief has been referred to : it is 
expressed thus by Professor Joseph Henry in 
the Transaction of the Albany Institute:! — 
“In viewing the position of the falls and the 
features of the country round, it is impossible 
not to be impressed with the idea that this 
great natural raceway has been formed by the 
continued action of the irresistible Niagara, and 
that the falls, beginning at Lewiston, have, in 
the course of ages, worn back the rocky strata 
to their present site.” The same view is advo- 
cated by Sir Charles Lyell, by Mr. Hall, by M. 
Agassiz, by Professor Ramsay, indeed by almost 
all of those who have inspected the place. 

A connected image of the origin and progress 
of the cataract is easily obtained. Walking 
northward from the village of Niagara Falls by 
the side of the river, we have to our left the 
deep and comparatively narrow gorge through 


* The absorbent power, if I may use the 
phrase, exerted by the industrial arts in the 
United States, is forcibly illustrated by the rapid 
transfer of men like Mr. Tilghman from the life 
of the soldier to that of the civilian. General 
McClellan, now a civil engineer, whom I had 
the honor of frequently meeting in New York, 
is a most eminent example of the same kind. 
At the end of the war, indeed, a million and a 
half of men were thus drawn, in an astonish- 
ingly short time, from military to civil life. It 
is obvious that a nation with these tendencies 
can have no desire for war. 

t The sand-blast will be in operation this 
year at the Keusington International Exhibi- 
tion. 

t Quoted by Bakewell. 
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which the Niagara flows. The bounding 
cliffs of this gorge are from 800 to 350 ’feet high. 
We reach the whirlpool, tend to the north-east, 
and after a little time gradually resume our 
northward course. Finally, at about seven 
miles from the present Falls, we come to the 
edge of a declivity which informs us that we 
have been hitherto walking on table-land. 
Some hundreds of feet below is a comparatively 
level plain, which stretches to Lake Ontario. 
The declivity marks the end of the precipitous 
gorge of the Niagara. Here the river escapes 
from its steep mural boundaries, and in a 
widened bed pursues its way to the lake which 
finally receives its waters. 

The fact that in historic times, even within 
the memory of man, the fall has sensibly re- 
ceded, prompts the question, how far has this 
recession gone ? At what point did the ledge 
which thus continually creeps backwards begin 
its retrograde course ? To minds disciplined in 
such researches the answer has been and will 
be, at the precipitous declivity which crossed 
the Niagara from Lewiston on the American to 
Queenston on the Canadian side. Over this 
transverse barrier the united affluents of all the 
upper lakes once poured their waters, and here 
the work of erosion began. The dam, more- 
over, was demonstrably of sufficient height to 
cause the river above it to submerge Goat Is- 
land ; and this would perfectly account for the 
finding by Mr. Hall, Sir Charles Lyell, and 
others, in the sand and gravel of the island, the 
same fluvlatile shells as are now found in the 
Niagara river higher up. It would also account 
for those deposits along the sides of the river, 
the discovery which enabled Lyell, Hall, and 
Ramsay to reduce to demonstration the popular 
belief that the Niagara once flowed through a 
shallow valley. 

The physics of the problem of excavation 
which I made clear to my mind before quitting 
Niagara, are revealed by a close inspection of 
the present Horse-shoe Falls. Here we see 
evidently that the greatest weight of water 
bends over the very apex of the Horse-shoe. In 
a passage in his excellent chapter on Niagara 
Falls, Mr. Hall alludes to this fact. Here we 
have the most copious and the most violent 
whirling of the shattered liquid ; here the most 
powerful eddies recoil against the shale. From 
this portion of the fall, indeed, the spray some- 
times rises without solution of continuity to 
the region of the clouds, becoming gradually 
more attenuated, and passing finally through 
the condition of true cloud into invisible vapor, 
which is sometimes reprecipitated higher up. 
All the phenomena point distinctly to the centre 
of the river as the place of greatest mechanical 
energy, and from the centre the vigor of the 
Fall gradually dies away towards the sides. 
The horse-shoe form, with the concavity facing 
downwards, is an obvious and necessary conse- 
quence of this action. Right along the middle 
of the river the apex of the curve pushes Its 
way backwards, cutting along the centre a deep 
and comparatively narrow groove, and draining 
the sides as it passes them. * Hence the re- 
markable discrepancy between the widths of 
the Niagara above and below the Horse-shoe. 
All along its course, from Lewiston Heights to 
its present position, the form of the Fall was 
probably that of a horse-shoe, for this is mere- 
ly the expression of the greater depth, and con- 
sequently greater excavating power, of the cen- 
tre of the river. The gorge, moreover, varies 
in width as the depth of the centre of the an- 
cient river varied, being narrowest where that 
depth was greatest. 

The vast comparative erosive energy of the 
Horse-shoe Fall comes strikingly into view 
when it and the American Fall are compared 
together. The American branch of the upper 
river is cut at a right angle by the gorge of the 
Niagara. Here the Hors }-shoe Fall was the real 
excavator. It cut the rock and formed the pre- 
cipice over which the American Fall tumbles. 
But since Its formation, the erosive action of 
the American Fall has been almost nil, while 
the Horse-shoe has cut its way for 500 yards 
across the end of Goat Island, and is now doub- 
ling back to excavate a channel parallel to the 
length of the island. This point, I have just 
learned, has not escaped the acute observation 
of Professor Ramsay. t The fiver bends; the 
Horse-shoe immediately accommodates itself 
to the bending, and will follow implicitly the 
direction of the deepest water in the upper 
stream. The flexibility of the gorge, if I may 
use the term, is determined by the flexibility of 
the river channel above it. Were the Niagara 
above the Fall sinuous, the gorge would obe- 
diently follow its sinuosities. Once suggested, 
no doubt geographers will be able to point out 
many examples of this action. The Zambesi is 
thought to present a great difficulty to the 
erosion theory, because of the sinuosity of the 
chasm below the Vlotorla Falls. But assuming 
the basalt to be of tolerably uniform texture, 
had the river been examined before the for- 
mation of this sinuous channel, the present, zig- 
zag course of the gorge below the Fall could, I 

♦ In the discourse of which this paper is a 
report, the excavation of the centre and drain- 
age of the sides was Illustrated by a model de- 
vised by my assistant, Mr. John Cottrell. 

t His words were “ Where the body of 
water is small In the American Fall, the edge 
has only receded a few yards (where most 
eroded) during the time that the Canadian Fall 
has receded from the north corner of Goat Is- 
land to the innermost curve oftbe TTorse.shoe 
Fall .” — Quarterly Journal of Geological Society , 
May, 1859. 

( Continued on page 380.) 
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THE RED HAND. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP u TWENTY STRAWS,” “ VOICES 
PROM THE LCMBER-ROOM,” tl THE HUMMING 
BIRD,” ETC., ETC. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

After walking some distance, Desmoro and 
his companion came in sight of a roadside pub- 
lic-house — a small, mean-looking place, in which 
shone a bright light, thereby denoting that many 
persons were there assembled. 

“They’ve got lots of customers yonder to- 
night, else Daddy Rafferty wouldn’t be burning 
so much oil, I’m thinking,” said Neddy, who 
had been silent for some time— silent, because 
Desmoro was so. “ I reckons that I’d best go in 
myself, and see if they’ll let me have a biscuit, 
or a lump of bread and cheese. Yer must keep 
yourself out of sight and out of danger. Yer 
must hide behind some of the bushes here- 
abouts. When I comes back I’ll whistle, if all’s 
safe, then yer can show yourself ; but if so be as 
things is contrariwise in my ’pinion, when yer 
hears my steps a-coming along, yer’ll jest give 
one little sound, and I’ll And out where yer be, 
and come to yer.” 

« very well,” agreed Desmoro, at once mak- 
ing towards the neighboring bush, “Don’t be 
long, my lad, for I’m almost dead with hunger.” 
Neddy now sped along towards the public- 
house, on reaching which he paused before its 
entrance for awhile. He could hear loud voices 
in the front bar, but he could not distinguish the 
words that were being spoken. 

The lad crept to the window, and peered 
through it; but there was so much tobacco- 
smoke in the place, that he could see no object 

plainly. , , . , 

Anxious to procure food for his hungry friend, 
Neddy entered the bar, and asked to purchase a 
slice of bread and cheese. 

But scarcely had he spoken, when a strong 
hand was laid heavily on his shoulder, and, look- 
ing round, Neddy saw the overseer of the chain- 
ging by his side. 

** Holloa l” exclaimed the official, “ I thought 
you had * a awful fever — a ketching one,’ eh ! 
yovi young rascal? ITow is it that I see jou 
here so far from your lair ? You’re up to some 
sort of mischief, I’ll be bound for it !” 

“ I’m up to hunger, sir, and lots on it,” return- 
ed Neddy, simply. “ Folks is always tremen- 
dous hungry when they’ve just got out of fevers, 
and sich like.” 

« i gay that you’ve some mischief in hand, 
pursued the overseer, seizing the lad by his col- 
lar, and nearly strangling him. “ Come, come, 
confess, confess, or I’ll wring the very life out of 
your witless body, you scoundrel, you cheat, 
you ” 

“Lor !” ejaculated the maltreated one, assum- 
ing a vacant air ; “ I dunno what yer means.” 
“You don’t know what I mean, you imp of 
the Old One !” repeated the functionary. “ If I 
t ike you before a magistrate, he’ll soon make 
you understand what he means. Why did you 
t*ll me such a confounded lie this morning? 
You look as if you had had ‘ a awful fever,’ don’t 
you ?” 

“I never knows what I looks like, for I 
haven’t no looking-glass to see,” Neddy replied, 
scratching his ear, and laughing sillily. “ All I 
knows is, that it would be safer for yer to be a 
long ways off than so close to me as yer are. 
But it don’t matter a straw to me whether yer 
ketches the fever or lets it alone, as I has no, 
no perticler liking for yer!” 

There were present at the time several con- 
stables and soldiers, who laughed heartily at the 
lad’s speech, thereby inflaming the overseer’s 
temper — which temper, at the best of times, 
was far from a gentle one. 

“ Look here,” said the man, who was holding 
Neddy’s collar, “here’s a reward of twenty 
pounds offered for the ruffian that ran away 
this morning. Now, it strikes me forcibly that 
you can earn that twenty pounds if you like, for 
it’s my firm belief that you know all about 
him.” 

“Me! Lor, I wish to my gracious I did!” 
answered Neddy, his eyes opened to their 
fullest extent. “Wouldn’t I be rich with 
twenty pounds ! I’d never have to carry water 
or beat carpets agin as long as ever I lived, if 
I’d only that much money all my very own !” 

“Come, where is he ?” said the overseer, ex- 
changing looks with the soldiers, who at once 
closed round the lad, who exhibited no signs of 
tremor, but looked about him calmly. 

“ Blest if I can tell !” said he. 

“ What are you doing on the road at .this 
hour?” queried the overseer. 

“ I’m going to gather native currants and five- 
corners!” was the quick and apparently honest 
reply. 

“What, in the dark ?” 

“No; when it grows light agin. Please let 
go my collar, and let me get my bread and 
cheese in peace. I aren’t a raislesting of no- 
body, and I don’t see any reason you has for 
mlslesting of me ; sich behavior aren’t lawful, 
I’m sure !” 

At this the men all set up a loud laugh. 

“ Oh, let the fellow go !” cried the sergeant. 
“ He’s a perfect ninny, and knows nothing.” 
He’s a knave ; that’s what he Is »” returne 


the overseer, giving Neddy a parting shake, and 
then letting him go. 

The lad made no answer; but asking for ms 
bread and cheese, paid for it, and slunk to the 
door, upon the step of which he sat down, 

— ^+o.h1ng for an opportunity of stealing silently 

away, . 

The men now returned to their glasses, ana 
forgot all about Neddy, who appeared to be 
munching away at the food in his hands. From 
time to time he cast hasty glances over his 
shoulders at the drinkers, who were now bois- 
terously laughing and talking ; then he slowly 
arose, and crept noiselessly away. 

Now the lad stopped and glanced behind 
him. Then he walked onward again, at a pace 
quicker than before. But after a while he once 
more paused, and looked in the direction of the 
public-house. 

All was safe, he thought. He heard no foot- 
steps, and he could see nothing near him but 
the dark, ghostly-looking bush. 

So Neddy whistled quite blithely ; and in an- 
swer to that preconcerted call, Desmoro emerged 
from his hiding-place, Olympia’s jewel-case still 
in his possession. 

“All’s safe, mister,” spoke the lad; “and 
here’s something for yer to eat.” 

Desmoro seized on the food, and began to eat 
it ravenously. 

The night was growing much lighter. A full 
moon was rising, and all the surrounding objects 
were gradually becoming clearly discernible. 
Desmoro and the lad were sitting together by 
the roadside, at too great a distance from the 
public-house to hear the sounds of rude revelry 
issuing from it. 

Presently, Neddy’s acute and watchful ears, 
catching the clatter of advancing hoofs, he start 
ed up in sudden terror. 

“ Mister, mister, as sure as a gun there’s the 
mounted pleece a-coming!” he cried out. tl I 
hears their ’couterments a-Jingling.” 

Desmoro was on his feet in an instant. He 
knew well that the police were scouring the 
country all round about in search of him. He 
knew, likewise, that they had always a trained 
bloodhound with them. What — what was he 
he to do now ? Whither could he fly in ord f er 
to escape being taken ? 

“ The bush— the bush ! Quick, mister, quick ! 
said Neddy, in hurried tones. “The hound 
may not scent us. There’s Just a chance for 
us. On, mister— on, for your precious life !” he 
added, Desmoro and he together plunging 
through the thick and tangled brushwood, un- 
certain whither their steps would lead them— 
whether into a water-hole, or over a cliff-side, 
into everlasting forgetfulness and death. The 
sky had become suddenly overcast, and the 
moon’s bright face was veiled for a time. 

They could not proceed otherwise than very 
slowly through this scrub, which was a perfect 
tangle of undergrowth, and interlacing vines of 
different kinds. They were yet near enough to 
the road to hear the hoofs of the approaching 
horses. 

Desmoro’s brow was covered with a dense 
perspiration, and his heart was throbbing fast 
and painfully. He literally tore his way on- 
ward, regardless of his wounded hands and face, 
only seeking to put distance ’twixt himself and 
his pursuers. 

Presently they stood in a cleared patch— a 
patch of about six yards square, and here they 
paused for the purpose of taking breath. 

While they were thus stopping mute and 
trembling, the moon shone forth again, and a 
flood of gorgeous, silver light was poured upon 
the scene. 

Desmoro was panting, and his face looked 
ghastly as the queen of night unveiled herself. 

“Mister!” half shrieked Neddy, abruptly. 

“ Listen ! I hears the hound yelping ! It has 
scented us !” 

“ Great heaven !” 

“ Hush ! I have a knife !” said Neddy, in an 
undertone. “ It’ll be death for one of us, I des- 
say. I’ve had a tussle with a dog before to-day. 
If I kills him, we shall be safe; if he kills me, 
it ’ill be all up with you, mister, I’m sorry to 
say. Here he is— now for it!” he added. 

And Desmoro heard the click made by the 
opening of a clasped knife ; and in the next in- 
stant, savage yells were resounding in the air, 
as the brute made its way towards the spot to 
which his keen scent was directing him. 

“Father of heaven, help us !” exclaimed Des- 
moro, flinging down the Jewel-casket, and thus 
setting both his hands at full liberty. 

As he did so, he heard a crash of brushwood, 
and an animal with flaming eyes made itself 
visible, and sprang upon Neddy, who was on his 
guard, ready to receive the savage beast. 

There now ensued a frightful but voiceless 
struggle between the hound, the poor hunted 
one, and his humble but devoted friend. 

The dog was already stabbed in several places, 
and yelling with pain. But he still fought on, 
although his wounds were bleeding profusely, 
and his strength was visibly decreasing. 

Desmoro had seized on his hind legs, and t e 
animal writhed and writhed in vain, and re- 
ceived cut after cut from Neddy’s clasp-knife, 
which, owing to its blunt edge, did not prove to 
be a very efficient weapon. At l en S tll > how - 
ever, Neddy made a lunge, into which he put 
all his remaining energy, and the steel blade 
was buried deep in the beast’s throat. 

And with a groan the creature fell back dead. 
Neddy drew forth his knife and sprang up. 
The lad was covered with gore — with his own 
and that of the slain brute. 

«Safe safe, mister!” he cried, gaspingly. 

“’But let’s away from here— let’s get lurder on 
yet : we can’t, lose ourselves hereabouts. They 11 
be here almost directly— the mounted pleece, 1 


means ! Let’s get on furder— as much furder as 

ever we can!” . 

Get on further ! That was easier said than 
done, for the speaker was quite exhausted by 
his late dangerous encounter, and after proceed- 
ing a few paces onward, he staggered, then 
dropped in a heap upon the earth 

“ Not a step furder could I go ’If y e ‘,7 New 
offer to make me the g^ernw of all New 
South Wales,” breathed Neddy. Le ^ 
quiet; they mayn’t And us, after all! Hush . 

th Desmoro°™ld g hls breath, and crouched by his 
companion’s side. Approaching voices were 
now heard distinctly. 

“ It’s strange that the hound has ceased h s 
cries,” spoke one not far distant from our hero s 
hiding-place. “ Here, Youls ! Youls! 

But no dog answered to the call. 

Then there was heard a shrill whistle. But 
the whistle, like the call, was wholly ^ Relef, S; 

“Most mysterious!” observed another voice. 

“ I fancy that the dog has lost scent, or perhaps 
he was on a false one, and has now found his 
way back to the road ; or maybe he s met with 

some sort of foul play !” 

“ Foul play ?” echoed the first speaker. it 
isn’t very likely that Youls would put up with 
Buch ! He’s not the fellow to be allured in any 
way ! No, no ; not he. Indeed !” 

Then followed the crush of brushwood, as the 
men forced their way through the tangled maze, 
back again to the highway. . , 

Desmoro breathed more freely as he listened 
to their receding steps, and their voices fading 
away in the distance. The lad by his side was 
panting still, and too much exhausted to stir. 

Assured of safety, Desmoro now stretched out 
his weary body, and closed his eyes, anxious to i 
woo sleep, and to close his senses in partial for- , 
get.fulness for a time. 

Upon this uneasy pallet extending himself, | 
hushed with buzzing night-flies, Desraoro’s ach- 
ing eyelids weighed themselves down, and tired 
nature obeyed necessity. 

The sun was high in the heavens when our 
two poor houseless ones awoke to the blue sky, 
the ceaseless hum of the locusts, and the shrill 
cries of the gaily-plumed parrots hopping from 
bush to bush around them. 

Desmoro raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked at the stained habiliments and torn 
hands of his devoted companion. 

“What’s to be done now, mister?” asked 

Neddy. „ , 

“If we could but find some stream,” returned 
Desmoro; “I am parched with thirst!” 

“There’s Logan’s# Brook soraewheres about 
here,” said the lad. “ Can you walk on a bit, 
mister, and get a bathe ? I’m as stiff as ever I 
can be.” .. 

Desmoro started to his feet, and together they 
proceeded until they came to a cleared space, in 
which a clear rivulet was bubbling and babbling 
over its bright, pebbly bed. 

Seldom had any object been more welcome 
to the eyes of man than was this cool stream to 
the sight of Desmoro. Its drops were nectar 
to his parched tongue and throat. 

Their thirst being satisfied, Desmoro and his 
friend now performed their ablutions, which 
ablutions much refreshed them both ; after- 
wards they sat down on the bank of the trilling 
waters, and held counsel together as to what it 
would be safest and best for them to do. 

“ Look here,” said Desmoro, opening the cas- 
ket, of which he had kept jealous possession all 
along, having slept with it in his arms. “Look 
— these are worth a good deal ; but the question 
is, how we are to dispose of them ?” 

Neddy cogitated for some few seconds. 

“Ben,” he exclaimed, suddenly! “ay, old 
Ben’s the fellow for that sort of business.” 

“ Are you quite sure of that ?” queried Des- 
moro. “Reflect! we must not act by mere 
guess work. We have a dangerous business 
now in hand, and we are both sailing in the 
same boat., and on the same turbulent waters.” 

“ Yes, yes I understands !” rejoined the lad, 

nothing dismayed at his new position, and 
wholly heedless of its many perils. 

Poor fellow! he had known no Joys in his 
weary young life ; he had been familiar only 
with misfortunes— hard pinchings, and haggard, 
squalid want ! No wonder, then, that he had 
no fears in this business, since he had no hap- 
piness to risk, and nothing to lose but his honest 

name, which same honest name he had never 

been taught to prize or respect— nothing ever 
having preserved him from wrong-doing but 
the strong arm of the law, and a dread of being 
sent to work on the treadmill. He had no 
parents, no shelter, and he was subject to fits, 
the frequent recurrence of which had somewhat 
impaired a mind naturally full of shrewdness 
and intelligence. For years — in fact, for as 
long as he could remember — he had nightly 
slept in out-houses, or verandas, or old buildings 
— or, sometimes, on a doorstep, or in the Gov- 
ernment Domain, or the bush. Neddy had 
been obliged to be content with any sort of 
resting-place that he could find. 

Neddy had slily pilfered scores of times, when 
driven to do so by sickening, gnawing hunger; 
but, hitherto, he had no positive ^honesty in 
his heart. He had never been a thief from 
choice; nevertheless, I must confess that the 
rough buffets of the world were beginning to 
make callous his breast— to render him reck- 
less of what he did. 

In this utterly friendless and lonely state of 
his, It was not strange that his breast had been 
yearning for something to 

cling unto, and serve with a dog-like de ' *- 1 “ • 
The very first tones of Desmoro’s voice had at- 
tracted him towards the hapless convict, a 1 


Ailed him with gentle sympathy for one whom 
he deemed almost as miserable as himself. 

But to resume the thread of our conversa- 


U °?You understand matters thoroughly?” said 
Desmoro, in answer to Neddy’s last words. 

The lad nodded his head affirmatively. 

« Are you sure that this Jew is to be trusted ?” 
added Desmoro. 

u Pve always trusted him !” was the frank 
rejoinder. 

a You ! I don’t comprehend. How did you 

trust him?” , . 

Neddy hung his head, apparently reluctant to 
confess what dealings he had had with old Ben ; 
but Desmoro persevered in questioning him, 
and at length wormed out the whole truth of 
the matter. 

When pressed by harsh want, Neddy had 
now and then stolen to supply that want, and 
the Jew h id received whatever article he had 
chanced to carry to him, and that, too, without 
asking any question whatever. 

Desmoro laughed at the lad’s confession; but 
the laugh had no merriment in it — it had a hol- 
i low, discordant sound. „ . , 

“Well,” he said, with a reckless air, what 
matter, Neddy! We are what the world has 
made us !” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Neddy found his way to Shark Point, and 
knocked at the door of Ben’s dingy dwelling, 

into which he was admitted without a moments 

dG Neddy looked full of importance and caution, 
and the Jew perceived as much. 

“Well, my son, and what has brought you 
here this fine morning ?” 

“There aren’t nobody In the next room ? in- 
quired Neddy. 

“No, not a soul.” 

u You’d better lock the street door, I think, 

"gK/SfS once, and with wonder*, 
alacrity for one of his years. Ben was nearly 
eighty winters old. He had been a convict,and 
was all the worse for that fact, for if he did not 
steal himself he encouraged others to do so, by 
being ever ready to purchase whatsoever stolen 
property was brought to him. 

But had as he was, the Jew had not a natu- 
rally vicious breast, for he would not hurt a fly, 

and his hand was constantly performing sundry 

deeds of charity and mercy. 

He lived quite alone, In a tumbledown, 
weather-board house, waited on himself, eat 
sparingly, and was never known to drink any- 
thing stronger than water. People said that 
he was amazingly rich, but he always denie 
that he was so— always pleaded poverty to every 

™ Having made the portal secure, Ben regained 
the side of his visitor. 

“Well?” he repeated, Interrogatively. 

“I’m come to pay you for that there suit of 
clothes, mister,” explained Neddy. 

The Jew rubbed his brown, skinny hands, 
and grinned approvingly. 

“ Already ?” , _ . ^ 

“Yes; already, mister,” replied Neddy, fum- 
bling up his sleeve, and bringing thence a beau- 
tiful jewelled bracelet of Indian manufacture, 
most exquisitely wrought. 

“There, take your money out of that, ana 
give me the remainder,” said Neddy, placing 
the article in Ben’s hands. 

The Jew stared at the trinket; then he ex- 
amined it minutely, and with critical eye. 

“Well — what’s it worth?” asked the laa, 
eagerly. “I’ve got lots more business to do 
with yer, mister, and I wants yer to be quicK 
about this perticler affair.” 

Ben glanced at the speaker, then at the brace- 
let, which he kept weighing in his palm. 

“ It’s honestly worth ten pound.” 

Neddy looked up in amazement. He had no 
idea of thereat value of the article, and was 
astonished to hear the Jew put such a nign 
price upon it. 

“And the clothes, mister; how much was 

they worth?” . 

“ Their weight in solid gold to the man wno 
received them,” was the marked rejoinder. 

“But, mister, you aren’t a-going to expect 
that much for them ?” 

“No. Yet I must live.” 

“ In course you must.” 

“ Well, I’ll charge for them clothes— whicn 
was flrst-rate articles, every one of them— 1 11 
charge — just charge them five pound.” 

“ That’s yer sort, mister; hand over the otne 
five,” said Neddy, reckoning on his fingers. 

The Jew here produced five dirty one-pouna 
notes, which he placed in his visitor’s extende 
palm. . 

“Now for furder business,” added Neddj, 
thrusting the bank papers between the Unmg 
and the crown of his battered cabbage-tree hat. 
The Jew adjusted his spectacles, and, lifting 
up a board in the floor, put away the purchase 
he had just made. „ 

Then Neddy produced the rest of Madame 
Volderbond’s jewels, and demanded of ben 
what sum he would give for the whole lot. 

The Jew was silent for some minutes, sepa • 
ately examining each and every article k el0 
him — bracelets, chains, brooches, rings, ca - 
rings and watches, Neddy all the while anx* 
ously watching him. „ 

“ Come ; how much, mister ? I’m in a hurry, 
said the latter. . n 

“ A hundred pounds. Not a single fara 
more,” returned Ben. . 

“ Lor !” ejaculated Neddy, his eyes ana 
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mouth agape with pleased surprise. “ I say, 
mister, you aren’t imposing on me?” he added, 
unable to credit the evidence of his ears; unable 
to believe that Ben would give so large a sum 
as that he had Just named. 

“Imposing on you!” echoed the Jew. “I 
cannot afford to give you a single farden more 
than I have said.” 

The listener still looked incredulous and be- 
wildered. 

“ Very well, mister,” he said, feeling as if he 
were in a dream j “ very well, make haste, and 
pay me the money, for I’ve yet got some busi- 
ness to do with yer.” 

Ben gave utterance to a whistle of astonish- 
ment. Then he took out his greasy pocket- 
book, and counted out in flve-pound bank-notes 
the amount he had agreed to give. 

Afterwards, he deposited the jewels in the 
same place in which the bracelet was already 
bestowed. 

“ to your other business,” said the Jew. 

“ Me and somebody else ’ill come here to- 
morrow night for certain articles that a man 
’ill want in the bush; yer understand, mister — 
articles such as he can’t go to ask for any wheres 
else ?” 


“I comprehend,” nodded Ben. “At what 
hour am I to expect my customer, and by what 
name shall I know him?” 

“ Haven’t I said ti at he’s a-coming with me, 
mister?” replied Neddy, somewhat perplexed 
at Ben’s question. “ I dunno his right name— 
for when I asked him for it, he laughed, arid 
told me to call him Hod Hand.” 

“ Red Hand?” repeated the other; “ that’s a 
strange title, but not a bad one for a bush- 
ranger.” 

“ Well, I’m off,” said Neddy, having scram- 
bled up the notes, and thrust them into the 
lining of his hat. 

“ Stop!” cried the Jew ; “ I think I’d better 
give you silver for one of those notes, it would 
excite suspicion for you to ask change for bank- 
paper.” 

“ Lor, so it would !” assented Neddy, holding 
his hat towards his companion. “ What a wise 
one yer be — got a head on your shoulders, and 
no mistake, eh ! Here, now, jest yer show me 
which be the piece of paper yey wants.” 

“ Can’t you read ?” 

“ Can I jump over the moon, mister?” 

“ You can count, I reckon ?” 

“Yes; I've learnt something or other in the 
kitchens where I helps to clean knives nows 
and thens.” 

“ I’ll take, then, a one-pound note and give 
you in exchange for it twenty shillings.” 

“ All right, mister, and be quick about it.” 
Accordingly the Jew told the silver coins into 
the other’s palm. 

“ You have not said at what hour I am to ex- 
pect you to-morrow eve.” 

“ At dark, mister.” 

“ At dark ! Good.” 

And so saying, Ben unfastened the street door, 
and showed out his visitor, who cautiously look- 
ed up and down the road before he sallied forth 
on his way. 

Neddy now went into a shop and bought a 
small wicker-basket, which he filled with pro- 
visions of various kinds, then observing the 
greatest watchfulness in all his proceedings, he 
returned to his friend in the bush. 

Desmoro was entirely satisfied with the man- 
ner in which Neddy had fulfilled all his com- 
missions, and the lad was well pleased that he 
had succeeded in giving so much satisfaction. 

The runaway and his companion now sat 
down by the brookside and partook of a capital 
meal, which they enjoyed immensely. Their 
fingers were their knives and forks, and the 
limpid stream before them was the draug< t 
which sweetened their repast. 

Then Desmoro began to talk of his plans for 
the future — of what he ought to do, and of what 
he ought to leave undone, oh which occasion 
Neddy lent sage counsel, to which his listener 
paid due attention. 

Not knowing the real value of the Jewels he 
had Just parted with, Desmoro believed that he 
had been justly dealt with, aud was very grate- 
ful that he had met with such an accommodat- 
ing and generous-minded purchaser — with one 
who asked no questions concerning the property 
brought to him, but paid for it at once. He felt 
that the Jew was to be trusted, and, such being 
his feeling, he remained perfectly tranquil 
about matters. Desmoro was embarking on a 
perilous voyage, but he was doing so with his 
eyes wide open to all the danger that encom- 
passed him— to all the guilt of his pursuit. He 
was no Ignoramus, no skulking idler, no spend- 
thrift, no lover of strong drinks ; he was a man 
marked by misfortune, crushed by cruel fate 1 
He was possessed of many noble qualities, but 
his spirit was too proudly impatient to bear up 
against the trials and severe troubles which 
were so continuously assailing him. He thought 
with Shakespeare, that— 


u What fates impose, that man must needs 
abide, 

It boots not to resist both wind and tide.” 
When night and darkness came once more, 
Desmoro and Neddy— the latter in advance of 
of the former — proceeded to Shark Point and 
eutered the dwelling of Ben the Jew, who was 
alone, and quite prepared for his expected vis- 


rhe old man asked no questions, but he 
ered into our hero’s youthful face with a pair 
mournful eyes, sighing deeply as he produced 
3 guns, pistols, guns, ammunition, knives, 
Ms and numerous other articles which would 
required by one living a bushinan s life, 
i i’m uot a squeamish old fellow, and I m no 


preacher either,” observed Ben, addressing his 
customer ; “ but I do trust that these weapons 
will never be stained with human blood!” 

" So also trust I,” shuddered Desmoro. 

“ Send to me whenever you stand in need of 
a friend, Red Hand,” pursued the Jew. “I 
‘myself have worn the accursed grey and yel- 
lows, and can feel for you.” 

Then Ben, having reckoned up the amount 
due to him, Desmoro counted out to him seve- 
ral bank-notes, and these business matters 
were concluded. 

Tbe night was as dark a night as could be 
wished for by our hero and his companion. The 
back streets were but dimly lighted; two miles 
hence they could plunge into the screening 
bush, where they could travel on at their lei- 
sure until they were able to find a suitable place 
of shelter. 

The Australian bush never received so young 
a ranger — So determined a spirit as Desmoro 
Desmoro. 

He was his own commander-in-chief and 
army ; he led no men to share the many dan- 
gers he constantly braved, he risked only his 
own life. 

And Red Hand became known and feared all 
the country round about, and large rewards 
were offered by Government for his body, alive 
or dead. 

’Twixt Yass Plains and Sydney there was 
now no safety for travellers ; Red Hand was to 
be encountered at almost every turn, spreading 
terror wherever he appeared. 

He defied the vigilance of the police, who had 
in vain endeavored to discover his haunt, and 
his lawless deeds were of the most daring de- 
scription. 

Far and near, the settler, the stockman, and 
th. 1 shepherd had strange, tales to tell of Red 
Hand, the notorious bushranger. How he had 
stopped and robbed this person and that, and 
broken into sundry stores, effecting all his acts 
of plunder without the firing of a single gun, 
without a blow, or even a discourteous word. 

Desmoro’s stalwart figure iu itself was quite 
enough to inspire terror. He was always armed 
to the teeth, but none could report that he had 
ever offered personal violence to any one. 

Nearly all the gentlemen of Sydney had 
abandoned the use of gloves; for it was said 
that Red Hand, disguised, often visited the 
town, and that he had actually gained an en- 
trance into certain respectable families there. 

“ He rode off with my favorite mare last 
week !” one day complained a rich settler, speak- 
ing of Red Hand to one of his neighbors. “ Con- 
found the fellow, his depredations are seemingly 
without an end !” 

“Was it Fleetfoot he stole?” inquired the 
other. 

“Yes ; I hope some day she’ll break’his neck 
for him !” 

“ You hold her at a high price, don’t you?” 

“ Hold her ; I wish to gracious I did so at 
any price whatever. I shall never see her like 
again. She was to run for the cup at Parra- 
matta races, but ” 

“ You can get her back if you like — Red Hand 
will restore her cheerfully.” 

“Restore her! The outlaw !” exclaimed the 
settler, quite wrathfully. “Restore be hanged! 
What do you take me for ?” 

“I’ll lay you a wager of fifty poundsRhat I’ll 
get him to restore your mare.” 

“What!” ejaculated the loser of the animal iu 
question, his looks full of astonishment and dis- 
belief. “ I think you’re a bit cracked — you’ll 
eicuse me for speaking so plainly to you.” 
fil’ll get you the beast, neighbor,” was the 
steadfast answer. 

The other laughed contemptuously, and turned 
away. 

On the following day a curiously- worded 
haud-bill was to be seen posted on a tree by the 
roadside near Parramatta : — 

“Red Hand has taken from the paddock of 
Mr. Riverton, of Cedar“Forest, a beautiful and 
valuable mare, the property of the aforesaid Mr. 
Riverton, answering the ^ following descrip- 
tion : — 

“ In color, black. 

“ Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag 
and long; 

“ Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nos- 
tril wide ; 

“ High-crest, short ears, straight-legs, and 
passing strong. 

“If Red Hand will restore the above-men- 
tioned animal to its paddock, he will win the 
grateful remembrance and thanks of its rightful 
owner.” » 

Mr. Riverton flung himself into a tremendous 
rage when he heard of the absurd handbill, 
which every one was laughing at and ridiculing. 
In vain he protested that he knew nothing of 
the matter — that the bill had been written, 
printed, and posted without his sanction or 
knowledge — people only laughed at and ridi- 
culed him the more. 

Mr. Riverton, exasperated to the utmost, now 
sent a challenge to his neighbor, whom he sus- 
pected of having concocted the “ bill.” But that 
neighbor only laughed with the rest of the folk, 
and took no notice whatever of his friend’s 
summons to combat. 

One morning, two days after the posting of the 
handbill, Fleetfoot was found quietly grazing in 
Mr. Riverton’s paddock. Tied to her mane was 
a neatly- written note, the contents of which 
ran as follows : — 

“Red Hand presents his respectful compli- 
ments to Mr. Riverton, and begs to restore to 


him his beautiful mare, in exchange for which 
Red Hand takes the bay horse, which animal he 
trusts Mr. Riverton does not hold in any parti- 
cular esteem.” 

Mr. Riverton was absolutely furiouB now. The 
bay horse was even more valuable than the 
mare, and he had lost by the exchange. 

“ The rascal knows the breed of a horse as 
well as I do !” cried the settler. 

But he kept his complaints to himself this 
time, lest there should hppear another handbill, 
and he should be again the laughing-stock of the 
whole country round about. 

One day, Desmoro, stopping a man attired as 
a shepherd, demanded his money of him. 

“ It’s all my savings sinqe I’ve been a free 
man,” said the shepherd, producing a small 
canvas bag, containing bank-notes and Silver. 

Nevertheless, Desmoro took the bag. 

It was a common practice with the rich set- 
tlers to travel in the guise of stockmen and 
shepherds. They did so iu order to escape the 
observation and molestation of the bushrangers. 
But Desmoro was aware of this custom, and 
when he was on the road, no matter for their 
garb, he suffered few to pass him. 

There was, however, such a look of real an- 
guish in the face of the man now before him, 
that Desmoro’s heart was touched. 

“ Are you what you seem ?” he asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“Look at my hands,” returned the man, 
showing a pair of toil-hardened palms. “ I’ve 
been sheep-shearing for the last five weeks ; no 
gentleman ever does such work as that ; and 
I’m going to Sydney to make arrangements to 
send my money to my poor widowed sister and 
her five children, in England, and that’s the 
whole truth, and nothing hut the truth !” 

Desmoro bit his lips, and handed back the 
bag, which the poor man received with a burst 
of gratitude and joy. 

“How much is there in that bag?” Desmoro 
inquired. 

“ A sum that will be a great fortune to ray 
dear sister,” rejoined the man. “ Ten pounds/’ 

Desmoro opened his wallet, and took thence 
a bank-note, which he presented to the shep- 
herd, saying, “ Make the sum twenty.” 

The man, astonished and bewildered, seized 
the skirt of Desmoro’s coat, and pressed it to 
his lips. 

“Who are you that both rob and give ? Yon 
are surely R<ni Hand?” 

“ I am he.” 

And with those words, Desmoro plunged into 
the thick bush, and was lost to view. 

When the shepherd reached Sydney, be of 
course recounted his late meeting with Red 
Hand, the bushranger, and likewise the noble 
manner in which he had been treated by him, 
praising his name far and near. 

Tins Incident, with numerous additions, ap- 
peared in the Sydney Herald , and in other jour- 
nals, and nearly everybody was talking of Red 
Hand and his doings — of his robbing and giving 
at one and the same moment. 

And all who had ever seen him talked loudly 
of his manly beauty. 

Now, Desmoro had a great deal of dramatic 
talent, which talent he was In the habit of ex- 
ercising in various ways. For amusement, and 
for the sake of information respecting many 
things, he would frequently disguise himself, 
and, walking miles, visit the neighboring sta- 
tions, were he was ever hospitably received aud 
entertained, none having any suspicion of who 
he really was. 

And thus years rolled on, years of stormy ad- 
ventures and wrong-doing for Desmoro. 

He often used to sit by his wood fire, watching 
the curling smoke, dreaming of the past — of his 
past life amongst the strollers ; as he did so, a 
little graceful form would rise before his mental 
eye, and a pure, girlish face seemed to be looking 
into his as it used to look in those days of yore. 

Then Desmoro would cover his quivering face 
with his qlasped hands, and groan inwardly ; 
while big drops of moisture started out upon his 
brow, and his whole frame was shaking con- 
vulsively. 

“ Lost — lost to me for ever !” he would cry, 
thinking of sweet Comfort Shavings. 

Then he would start up and pace his cave to 
and fro, his fingers tightly clenched, his proud 
head drooping on his breast, his teeth gnawing 
his nether lip, while Neddy would sit silently 
and stealthily watching, wondering wherefore 
liis master was thus troubled. 

We have now arrived at that portion of our 
narrative where we introduced and left Desmoro 
sitting behind a leafy covert, leaning on his 
gun, evidently awaiting the arrival of some 
one. 

It was at the close of the day ; the sun was 
going to his rest behind a bank of crimson- 
tinted clouds, and the whole scene was aglow 
with a golden light, with the golden rays of de- 
parting Sol. 

Between the pale red leaves of the young gum- 
trees glinted rosy beams, which were playing 
amongst Desmoro’s hair, and gilding the beard 
on his chin. 

Presently he started, and, thrusting aside the 
brushwood screen before him, bent his head at- 
tentively. 

He could' distinctly hear a coachman’s whip 
now — then followed silence — then again the 
whip reverberated throughout the shady forest 
glades. 

“Aha ! the wheels of some vehicle have stuck 
fast in a rut !” cried Desmoro. “ Fortune or 
i Satan favors me.” 

And rising, the bushranger pushed his way 
into the road, where at a distance he perceived 
a closed equipage tilted on one side, Its wheels 


firmly embedded in the soft, yielding earth, its 
horses madly prancing, struggling to release the 
conveyance from its enthralment. 

The coachman, who had scrambled off his 
seat, was lashing the poor animals, and encour- 
aging them by turns, while the carriage creaked 
and groaned complainingly. 

At length, the horses gave up their endeavors, 
land stood still ; hanging their heads, and half- 
closing their eyes, as much as to say, “ We’ve 
tried our be^t, we can’t do any more — so lash 
away as hard as you please !” 

Desmoro now heard a woman’s voice raised 
in accents of serror aud pain. 

“ Help me out, help me out, Gowland,” the 
voice entreated, in foreign accents. “Poor papa 
Is hurt, I fear. Oh, assist us, assist us !” 

With his guu across his shoulder, Desmoro, at 
hearing these words, rushed down the road, to- 
wards the disabled conveyance, through one of 
the windows of which a lady’s head was pro- 
truding. 

I In an instant, Desmoro forgot the bushranger, 
iand remembered only that he was a man, and 
. that a woman was before him in deep distress, 
and in Rome danger as well, for, on one side of 
the vehicle,' there yawned an ugly gully, the 
abode of hundreds of poisonous snakes and 
other noisome reptiles. 

He reached the coachman’s side, and rapidly 
questioned him. “ Who are these people ?” he 
haughtily demanded, nodding his head in the 
direction of the appealing lady. 

The man, bewildered at the abrupt query, 

! looked into Desmoro’s face and then at his 
, horses, and afterwards at the lady at the carriage 
window. 

“It is the French consul, Monsieur d’ Auver- 
gne, and Mademoiselle Marguerite, his 
daughter,” answered the coachman, his senses 
much troubled by the presence of the formid- 
able-looking newcomer. “I think monsieur is 
hurt, but I dare not quit my horses.” 

Desmoro replied not, but flew to the side of 
the lady, who, seeing his fire-arms, shrank back 
at his approach. 

“Do not fear me, mademoiselle,” said Des- 
moro, with blunt, but not discourteous, man- 
ners. “Someone is hurt, I believe?” he ad- 
ded, his head at the window of the vehicle. 

“Papa is injured — I don’t know how far,” re- 
turned she. “ I fancy he has hurt his shoulder ; 
but see, he is lying in yon corner of the car- 
riage, without sense or motion,” she continued, 
pointing to the figure of a gentleman lying op- 
l>oslte to her. 

The above was delivered in detached sentences 
by lips ashy white, the speaker’s eyes full of 
terror, all the while fixed on Desmoro, who 
was endeavoiing to open the door of the equip- 
age. 

The horses had now commenced rearing vio- 
lently, and the coachman had a difficult task 
with them. The poor animals were getting 
, frightened, and striving to set themselves free 
i from the trappings about them. 

I “ Calm your beasts, don’t irritate them,” spoke 
I Desmoro, addressing the man. 

“ That’s more easy to say than do, sir,” was 
the rejoinder. 

The door of the conveyance being strained, 
was held so fast, that ©esmero’s utmost strength 
failed to stir it. He had entirely forgotten his 
errand of plunder ; his every thought now was 
for the preservation of the unfortunate travel- 
lei’s before him. 

At last, Desmoro struck the panels with the 
butt-end of Ills gun; and the woodwork giving 
way, he lifted the lady out, and led her to a 
place of safety. 

“ My father— my poor father 1” she cried, im- 
ploringly. “Oh, monsieur, assist him now!” 

Desmoro at once returned to t he vehicle, from 
which, with, great difficulty, he dragged an old 
gentleman (as broad as lie was long), In a state 
of utter insensibility. . 

(To be oontinued.) 


Heretofore cere bro- spinal menlngltishas been 
considered a sufficient infliction, and the victim 
and friends have been -spared the offices of 
the poetical obituarist. But no nine-syllable 
disease can squelch the afflatus of this class 
for ever, and a Philadelphia genius, more ma- 
lignant than the disease ho sings, goes it as 
follows : — 

Our little Sallle did to heaven go, 

Baby life so fleet is ; 

She was afflicted with the cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

’Tis hard to lose our little Sallie so, 

But the reflection sweet is, 

That she has gone where there is no cerebrc- 
Spinal meningitis. 


Mr. Kendall, onco Uncle Sam’s Postmaster- 
General, wanting some information as to the 
source of a river, sent the following note to a 
village postmaster : — “ Sir, — This department 
desires to know how far the t Tombigbee river 
rims up? — Respectfully yours,” Ac. By return 
mail came:— “Sir, — The Tombigbee does not 
run up up at. all; it runs down. — Very respect- 
fully yours,” Ac. . Kendall, not appreciating his 
subordinate’s humour, wrote again : — “ Sir, — 
Your appointment as postmaster Is revoked ; 
yqu will turn over the funds, Ac., pertaining to 
your office to your successor.” Not at all dis- 
turbed by his summary dismissal, the post- 
master replied “ Sir,— The revenues for this 
office for the quarter ending September 30, 
have been 95 cents ; Its expenditure, same 
period, for tallow candles and twin^, l dollar 5 
cents. I trust, my successor is, Instructed to 
adjust the balance ! ” 
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ANOTHER NEW STORY. 

* 

We are pleased to be able to announce that 
we have made arrangements with the world 
renowned author 

MISS M. E. BRADDON 

for the produclion here, simultaneously with 
its appearance in London, of her new serial 
story, 

PUBLICANS 

AND 


. . , . , .. - Iprn nliotogra- I Jones, St. John, N.B., writes: “I would be 

on which the perfection of mo P lad tQ bave you inform me, if you can, whether 

phy has made it possible to take a picture, u Mary> the mother of Christ, had any other chil- 
is rather a pardonable pride to desire to see dren? The question is in dispute in this 
is ratner a 1 v n },«to«aDhy vicinity.” Just see that; and we were hopeful 

one’s self “m a picture, and photog p . I enollgb to suppose that the Bible had reached 
play 8 a very important part in the detection oi j obn . Try proC ure a copy of the New 

crime ; at least tw.nty-five per cent of the to 

criminals who temporarily escape and are sub- Qf Mftrk third ver se, you will find 

sequently arrested, are detected by means ot that Chri8t had four brothers, and sisters, 
photographs, and we believe there is one case Grack ._you would be indeed a very foolish 

^ t; sKs'ffffi.’tsS' 

tographing the dead man s eyes, and th fun of your be ing a little taller than he is ! You 

of the murderer, the last object he gazed on, gay he ig 4I a hard-working, industrious anc * m °™ 

c a fLpn Manv young girls, young man,” and you are certain will make a 

was found reflected then. Many young g , Take our advl ce, an d do 

especially pretty ones have a mania tor nav g not be i augbe d out of becoming the possessor of 

photographs taken, and are, frequently very suc h a fortunate prize in the lottery of life. 

indiscriminate in their distribution of them , straduarius. — 1. Varnish for Violins. — Take 

mr»nn fn a\ ve these voung ladies a few half a gallon of rectified spirits of wine, to which 

now we mean to give these young put six * ounce8 of gum mast ic and half a pint of 

words of advice and caution, and we n p . turpentine varnish. Put the above in a tin case, 
will nrnfit hv th m What becomes of all the keep it in a very warm place, frequently shak- 
, , . ’ . ow«v9 Do the ing the contents until they form a solution; 

photographs which are given y • . then strain, and keep for use. Should you find 

donors ever think of that ? We think if some ^ j lar( } er than you desire, you may add a little 
of the girls who are so free in dispensing their more turpentine varrilsh. 

likenesses would consider this question they Maude — W hipped cream is cream beaten up 

. , ..... v t /wnnlvinv with as much as possible and then flavored, sugared 

would hesitate a little hefor p 3 a nd ser y ed ^cording to fancy. 

every request to “ give me one of your y j D__ Tbe br idegroom frequently gives the 

graphs, won’t you? ’ It i?, of course, g bride a present upon her wedding-day; yet it is 
comfort to absent friends to receive a photo- entirely optional with him. If he possesses great 
, , otp at, mas- riches, he often gives presents to her sisters and 

graph of the loved ones ; h , £ bridesmaids on that joyful occasion; but there Is 

of photograph givers and receivers really care no rvde W hicli makes it obligatory upon him to 
very little about each other, they may have a | give presents to any one. 
transient acquaintance or a short-lived friend- 
ship, when lhat dies out what becomes of the 
photograph? It is thrown into a waste paper 
basket or spare drawer, or given away, or, if 
the receiver is a smoker, sometimes cut up into _ _ 

thin slips to serve as cigar or pipe lights But ^ ^ ^ ^ appoared before a Lon _ 

this is not the worst of it, sometimes photo- lon congregation in 1853. His “Tabernacle” in 
graphs get into very improper places, and some Newington-butts was opened in 1861 

very excellent young ladies would be terribly Maria— T here is a St. Margaret in thecalen- 

, , _ ' _ . . . __ fheir dar. She was one of the most popular saints of 

shocked if they only knew wh re some tbe early English Church. She was the daughter 

photographs repose at the present moment. Q f a P ag an priest at Antioch, but being a Chris- 

So girls • we have a word of advice for you ; tian, refused to marry the Roman governor 
°°» o 1 18 j b , She was in consequence horribly tortured and 

be very careful who you give one of your pno- bebeaded> 

tographs to, whether a male or female ac- ^ H W— The structure of a person cannot 
quaintanco ; for ladies sometimes lend 5 hOiO- he enlarged by any artificial means, and the ad- 

friends to he | vertisement alluded to is nonsensical, if not 


Norah. — 1. Sailors’ hats are now being worn 
as bonnets. 2. Your handwriting Is quite good 
enough for the telegraph service. 3. We are 
pleased you derive such amusement from our 
stories. 

L. N The popular preacher, Mr. Charles 


It is said that the Queen will be sponsor to 
Lady Dufferin’s infant. 

The case for the prosecution in the Tichborne 
trial will be closed next week. 

Amadeus and his wife have arrived in Eng- 
land, where they intend to spend the summer. 

Several French officials have resigned in 
consequence of the circular issued by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior about the press. 

Dissensions have taken place among the 
Carlists, owing to which one of their most suc- 
cessful chieftains has been removed. 

A despatch from Rome says that many of 
the monks belonging to the monasteries which 
are to be suppressed will go to Bolivia and 
Chili. 

Armed men said to be Oregon Volunteers fell 
upon a party of Modoc prisoners and murdered 
them. 

There was a rumor that two delegates from 
Guatemala had waited on President Grant with 
a proposal for the annexation of that Republic 
to the United States. 

Earl Russell h s introduced a bill in the 
House of Lords to abolish the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and to provide for a 
conviction in trials by jury when eight jurors so 
decide. 

“Sporadic cholera,” which has prevailed in 
Memphis and other towns on the Mississippi, 
and of which several cases are reported from 
Washington, is In all probability the same as 
Canadian cholera, i. e., an aggravated form of 
summer complaint. 

Urbano Rattazzi, the distinguished and elo- 
quent Italian statesman, died on 5th inst. at 
Frosinone. He was twice Premier of Italy— 
once in 1862, after the retirement of Ricasoli, 
and again in 1866-7. The alliance of Italy with 
France and England was the basis of his policy ; 
and from the declaration of the Italian Parlia- 
ment that Rome should be the capital he never 
for a moment swerved. Moral force and dip- 
lomacy were the means he relied upon to 
realize those hopes of unity which Cavour had 
conjured up In the national mind and which 
Rattazzi lived to see fully accomplished. 


which will he commenced in an early number, 
and be handsomely 

ILLUSTRATED BY OUR ARTIST. 

Miss Braddon’s reputation as an author is too 
well established to need any comment from us. 
Those of our readers who have had the pleasure 
of enjoying “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ To the 
Bitter End,” “ The Outcasts,” or any of her 
other works will, no doubt, he glad of an op- 
portunity to peruse her latest production as 
speedily as it is written. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


It is quite an unusual occurrence in these 
days of cheap photography to meet any one 
who has never been “ taken.” High and low, 
rich and poor, gentle and simple are all with- 
in reach of having their countenances perpe- 
tuated, if anyone cares to perpetuate them. A1 
most every town or village of any pretension 
boasts its photographer, and nearly every 
school girl has, at some time or other, saved 
up money enough to have a dozen or 60 of 
cartes de visite taken for distribution amongst 
her intimate friends. Grim old maids, whose 
sour aspect one might well suppose would 
turn the stomach of the camera — if it had one 
to turn — seem to take a fiendish delight in 
having their features reproduced and distri- 
buted amongst their friends ; bright-eyed little 
maidens, staid matrons, venerable dames with 
silvery locks, erudite lawyers, sapient doctors, 
learned divines the steady man of business and 
the dissipated man of pleasure, all seem to 
take pleasure in having their «• counterfeit pre- 
sentment” produced on paper, glass, metal, 
china, or some other of the numerous surfaces 


tographs to their gentlemen 
copied, and your likeness may, perhaps, he 
found in the locket of a man you never saw, 
and have no desire to know. 


FUNERAL OF SIR GEO. E. CARTIER. 


worse. A liberal diet of oatmeal and milk for 
young persons tends to promote the size of the 
bones. 

Esther. — The deposition of dew Is pro- 
duced by the cooling of the surface of the earth, 
which takes place previously to the cooling of 
the atmosphere. The earth Is an excellent ra- 
diator, while the atmosphere does not possess 
that property in any sensible degree. Towards 
evening, therefore, when the solar heat declines, 


earth rapidly cools by radiating heat towards 
the skies, while the air has no means of parting 
with its heat but by coming Into contact with 
the cooled surface of the earth, to which it com- 
municates its caloric. Its solvent power being 
thus reduced. It is unable to retain so large a por- 
tion of watery vapor, and deposits those pearly 
drops called dew. 


Thn SS. Prussian bringing the remains of and after sunset, when it entirely ceases, the 
the late Sir Geo. E. Cartier arrived at Quebec 
at 130 a. m. on Monday, the 9th inst. The 
body was at once transferred to the Govern- 
ment steamer and placed in the chapelle ardente 
which h id been prepared for its reception. At 
5.30 in the afternoon a service was held over 
the remains in the Cathedral, after which 
the Druid sta. ted up the river for Montreal. 

At Three Rivers the body was again taken on 
shore and a second service held. After some 
delay at Repentigny the Druid arrived at 
Montreal on Wednesday morning. The re- 
mains were taken ashore to the chapel which 
had been prej ared in the Court House, and 
there remained in state until the day of the 
funeral. During Wednesday and Thursday 
thousands of people visited the scene. Shortly 
after nine on Friday morning the remains were 
conveyed to the Parish Church of Notre Dame, 
where a requiem mass was sung by Mgr. Fabre. 

The service being concluded a procession was 
formed to the Roman Catholic Cemetery, where 
the last rites were performed and the body 
committed to the earth. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications intended for this depart- 
ment should he addressed to J. A. Phillips , 
Editor Favorite. 

Blue- Eyed Pollie.— 1. It Is not improper for 
a young lady to be engaged at seventeen, al- 
though it Is quite early enough. 2. Cecil means 
dim-sighted, and Ernest means serious. 3. We 
always return carte s-de-visite if a stamp is en- 
closed for the purpose. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 


BY JOHN Q. SAXE. 

“ Give me your soldiers’ bracelets ; all 
Their splendid Jewels, great and small, 
And straight your army shall be led 
Withiu the city walls.” So said 
Tarpeia, while the Sabine waits 
In siege before the Roman gates. 

Whereat each soldier, filing past 
The traitress, on her body cast 
His heavy bracelet; till at last 
The shining heap became so great, 

She fell and died beneath their weight. 
Even so it fares with mortals who 
With headlong eagerness pursue 
Ambition, pleasure, wealth, or fame; 
The glittering prize at which they aim 
Comes often, like Tarpeia’s fate, 

To bruise and crush them with its weight. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


The French Government have decided to 
transport Henri Rochefort to New Caledonia. 

An official enquiry into the loss of the steam- 
ship Northern , will be opened at Quebec on 
Tuesday next. 

The United States ship Juniata has been or- 
dered to proceed to Upernavik in search of the 
crew of the PolaHs. 

General Ross of the Oregon Volunteers 
stoutly denies that any of the men ot that or- 
ganization were concerned in the late murder of 
the Modoc prisoners. 


The Emperor William is reported to be seri- 
ously 111 and unable to make the contemplated 
journey to Vienna. 

The fires in the woods in Nova Scotia are 
still raging In all directions. 

M. Pietri writes to the London papers, deny- 
ing the authenticity of the appeal in the Pall 
Mall Gazette purporting to emanate from the 
ex-Empress Eugenie. 

The Governor-General left Ottawa on 10th 
inst. After remaining at Quebec a short time 
the vice-regal party proceeds to Tadousac and 
the Maritime Provinces. 

Reports come from New Zealand of the fre- 
quent assassination of settlers by the savage 
mountaineers, and it was thought the colony 
was on the eve of another Maori war. 

The Carlists are reported to have taken the 
frontier town of Irun. Twenty-seven prisoners 
were shot. It Is said they had displayed a 
white flag as a decoy, and when approached 
had opened Are. For this the Carlists after- 
wards shot them. 

The Due de Broglie has addressed a circular 
to diplomatic agents abroad, saying that the 
policy of the new Government In France will 
be moderate at home and pacific abroad, and 
that all attempts at revolt will be vigorously 
opposed. 

Stokes has been granted a new trial by the 
Court of Appeals. 

The Cortes favor a national loan, and only 
in case of its failure will a forced paper currency 
be sanctioned. 

It is rumored in Paris that the German 
Minister had been recalled for making calls un- 
necessarily on President MacMahon. 

The new Spanish Ministry had already re- 
signed, their financial measures having been 
rejected by the Cortes. Senor Figueras essayed 
to form an administration to succeed it, but 
failed, and the crisis continued. 

During a debate in the Assembly on tbe 
suppression of a newspaper by the Governor 
of Paris, Gambetta exposed the tactics of the 
MacMahon Government by reading a circular 
recently issued to Prefects, in which those func- 
tionaries are directed to make minute enquiries 
into the circumstances of the Provincial press, 
and to employ subsidies and other means to 
bring it under control. The reading of the 
document made a great sensation. 

The new Spanish Ministry announced its 
policy to the Cortes. It it is substance as fol- 
lows : The speedy demarcation of the Federal 
States which are to compose the Republic, the 
reorganization of the army, martial law to be 
declared against tbe insurgents, liberal conces- 
sions to the Antilles, abolition of slavery. The 
deficit is 2,800,000 reals, and the foreign policy 
will remain unchanged. 

During a fire in Dublin a crowd bent on 
plunder attacked the firemen with stones. The 
Mayor, who was present, was struck by one of 
these missiles, and finally a detachment of sol- 
diers had to be sent for, when a charge was 
made on the rioters and a fearful scene ensued, 
during which many were wounded. 
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FLORENCE CARR. 


A STORY OF FACTORY LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXV 111. — Continued. 

Unlike John Barker, his companions wore 
black masks over their faces, though, disguised 
ns they were, you could not but notice the differ- 
ence between them, and guess, if nothing more, 
that one might be considered a gentleman. 
Although the door was noiselessly closed behind 
them, and they crossed the carpeted room on 
tiptoe, they had scarcely reached the bed-room, 
or further door, before it opened suddenly, and 
Florenoe and Moll stood on the threshold. For 
a moment they stood aghast, as though they 
could not believe their own senses. Then a fight 
and struggle commenced, which seemed as 
though it would not be easily terminated. 

Florence began to scream, but Moll believing 
more in muscle and bone, showed a decided 
tendency to fight. 

Of what use, however, was 
courage or shrieks against the 
powerful drug with which 
these men came armed ? 

The struggle was a sharp, 
even a fierce one, but it was 
soon over. 

Three men against two 
women, with chloroform to 
help them, could not remain 
long without succeeding in 
rendering them powerless. 

Not only, indeed, were 
they made insensible with 
the drug, but gags were 
forced into their mouths, and 
two cloaks, with which the 
meu were provided, thrown 
over and around the two un- 
conscious girls. 

A cart was waiting outside, 
the patient horse needing no 
one to keep it from moving 
on without leave, and into 
this the two masked men 
carried the two girls, one of 
them mounting and driving 
Blowly down the lane, while 
the burliest and stoutest of 
the three returned to the 
cottage, in which John Barker 
was contemplating with a 
strange look on his evil face, 
the countenance of his aunt. 

The old woman was re- 
turning to consciousness, and 
there her sister’s son stood, 
with murder, intended mur- 
der, written legibly enough 
, on his sin-lined face. 

“ Well, what art thee wait- 
ing for?” 

It was the masked ruffian 
who spoke. 

“She’ll blow on us,” was 
the ominous reply. 

“On yo\ yo’ means,” was 
the significant, whisper.” 

“One and all ; us sinks or 
swims in the same boat. We 
mun tak’ her wi’ us.” 

“ Too late. Besides, her’d muddle it all ; and 
remember, if she’d thort on who corned to her 
house on the night afore Will Bolton war nab- 
bed, mayhap you and him would have changed 
places.” 

It scarcely needed this thrust to goad the man 
on to the commission of the crime ho had in 
his own heart been determined upon. 

But he turned on his companion a glance 
which made even him involuntarily shudder. 

The old woman had during this time been 
reviving, and she sprang up now, fiercely de- 
manding what they did there, and, catching up 
a knife which lay on the table, the supper things 
being still there. 

A look at each other, and then the two men 
closed upon her, trying to wrench the knife from 
her hand. 

Old though she might be, she wus a powerful 
woman, and she was armed now with the 
strength and frenzy of desperation. 

In that death struggle not a word was spoken, 
but the knife had cut the would-be murderer’s 
h mds, as well as the arm and breast of his vic- 
tim, and blood was dropping about in a most 
uncomfortable manner. 

At length, one of them, getting a large clasp 
knife from his pocket, opened it, and the deed 

was done. * _ .. 

On the floor lay the victim, and the two men, 
frightened and appalled at their own deed, 
seemed for the moment to lose the cool daring 
and presence of mind which usually befriended 
them, and to be inspired with terror and alarm 
at their own work, 

“ Augh !” exclaimed Bob Brindley, whose 
mask in the struggle had fallen off ; “w lin’d 
have thort the old witch had so much strength 
in 

But his companion was trembling - terror. 
..riMr-n • his only thought was to get away 
from this dreadful place, and, forgetful ^at hts 
win the struirele had fallen off, he rushed to 
the d^r and ufe nexi moment was out In the 

dar H; ^^dlrsneak r muttered Brindley, with 


a button on the ground by the dead woman’s 
side ; then, blowing out the candle, left the 
house, locking the door, and even padlocking 
the gate behind him. 

His nerves might have been shaken — perhaps 
they were — but his work was not accomplished, 
and he soon set off down the lane at a run. 

Little more than five minutes had elapsed 
since the cart left the door of the cottage, and 
Bob Brindley had not far to run before he came 
up with it. 

“ Whar’s Jone?” he asked his companion in 
an undertone. 

“ I don’t know ; I have only been walking 
the horse waiting for both of you. Let us get 
on quickly. Suppose we are suspected.” 

“ Aye, that would be rayther serious now,” 
was the significant reply. 

And he took the reins from the driver’s 
hands. 

In doing so, his companion noticed that some- 
thing wet and clammy seemed to be on the 
man’s hand, and even to stain his own, as 
though the fellow had been dipping them in wet 
paint. 

So disagreeable was the sensation, that he 
held up his hand thus tainted to his nose. 


But this would not have suited Bob Brindley’s 
schemes. 

If there were danger, the clergyman, he was 
determined should share it, and whatever con- 
sequences there might be, bear his full portion 
of it. 

They have paused now. 

The men lay down their burdens to rest and 
table breath, and you can see, as well as the 
vague glimmer from the shrouded lantern will 
enable you to distinguish anything, that they 
are at the mouth of a pit — a coal pit. 

Surely they cannot mean so bury the girls 
alive, or take them down that dark, deep shaft. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

UNDERNEATH THE GROUND. 

Were you ever in a coal mine ? Perhaps some 
off my readers will answer “ Yes,” and if such 
be the case, I must admit they have the 
advantage of me. 

I never was in a coal mine, and, between our- 
selves, never intend to go into one, unless, like 
my two heroines, I am carried there against 
my will, which I devotedly hope I may not be. 



It bore on it the smell of blood, and he turned | 
sick and faint at the very thought. 

“ See, what Is that, on your hands ?” he whis- 
pered, fearfully. 

“What’ll be on yourn if you’re not silent,” 
was the fierce rejoinder. 

Sidney Beltram, for it was he who sat by that 
man’s side, sank back with a groan. 

What were his unholy passions bringing him 
to and involving him in?— he began to ask him- 
self. 

He had never contemplated a worse crime 
than abduction ; now, there was murder to an- 
swer for, and the actual perpetrator of the 
crime could not have shrunk from the thought 
or memory of it with half the horror which he 
did. 

Thus, on they drove through the still, silent 
night, the stars gleaming overhead, and the 
Bounds of the busy town for the time hushed to 

At length the driver pulled up in a dark lane, 
out of the shadow of the side of which a wo- 
man emerged, holding in her hand a covered 
lantern. 

You could see by her movements that sue 
was a cripple— had, indeed, but one leg— though 
her actions were sharp and rapid enough. 

“ Aw thort suinmut had gone wrang,” she 
muttered to Brindley, as he alighted. 

“ So there have ; but lend a hand. Ah ! what 
be that?” 

And he covered the lantern hastily, for a 
man’s footstep coming at a raj id pace was fol- 
lowing as if in pursuit of them. 

It was a false alarm, however. 

Only John BarkeV, partly recovered from his 
terror, come to help them. 

The two heavy but motionless girls were slung 
like the carcases of some slaughtered animals 
upon the shoulders of Bob and John. 

The hag, with her lantern but half uncovered, 
led the way, Sidney Beltram, with his mask 
still on, following what seemed like a funeral 
c ortige. 

Not by his own free will was he here. 

Gladly would he have paid double the price 
stipulated upon to have coma in and taken the 
prize when once it was secured. 


A lead, silver, or tin mine— In fact, any other 
mine would, I must admit, be preferable in my 
eves to a coal mine as even a temporary re- 

There is something so exceedingly dirty about 
coals that one cannot help feeling a repugnance 
to coming into close contact — unless they be 
ignited — witn the wonderful black diamonds. 

° In cases like the present, however, no choice 
is allowed, and the bewilderment of the two 
stupefied girls when the gags were removed 
from their months and they began to recover 
from the effects of the chloroform, can be well 
imagined. 

A quantity of straw had been strewn on the 
ground, upon which thpy lay. 

The roof of the cave like place in which they 
wore could not have been more than six feet 
high, and before them, like an evil witch in a 
fairv tale, stood an old woman, crippled, decre- 
pit, and holding a covered lantern in her hand, 
the rays of which fell in a grotesque, wierd 
manner over her and themselves. 

Florence closed her eyes again. 

She was still dreaming, she assured herself ; 
it was the scene in some pantomime, a fantasy 
which had taken possession of her brain. 

Moll, however, being far less imaginative, saw 
the figure holding the lantern and recognised 

it at once. , . . 

“ Granny Black, where be we, an why art 

thou here?” x ^ 

“ Eigh, thee art coming to, lass, art thee ? 
returned the hag, in a tone of relief. 

“ Aye ; but whar be we, and how art thee 

k ere 

“ Time enough to tell thee that arter. IIow’s 
t’other lass ?” 

Florence opened her eyes. 

It was real, then ? 

She was not asleep ? 

And now, vividly enough, the recollection of 
the last scene in the cottage came before her 
mind. 

She had no need to ask why she was there, or 
who had brought her, for her eyes had pene- 
trated Sidney Beltram’s mask 


Had she been a good woman, the effect of 
this sudden change of circumstances would 
have exercised a very different influence upon 
her mind. 

But, under preseut conditions, her scheming, 
unscrupulous brain took in all her surroundings, 
and she was too conscious of, too reliant upon 
her own powers of fascination, to doubt their 
efficacy here. 

Still it WR9 annoying — terribly so— just as she 
was about to drift into a quiet, safe harbor, to 
be thrown once more amid the billows and 
breakers from which she thought she had es- 
caped. 

« He shall pay for this bitterly, fearfully,” she 
mentally vowed. 

But she made no comment. 

She was sleepy, tired, and felt numb and ex- 
hausted with the scene she had gone through, 
and she turned wearily on her side, and slept. 

Yes ; strange as it may seem, she actually 
slept, feeling, perhaps, that the worst had come 
and she might as well admit, and, for the time, 
yield to it. 

There was a good deal of the sensuous feline 
instinct in this woman. 

She loved luxury, warmth, comfort, and it had 
been hard for her, harder 
than for most of her sex, 
to have to live as she had 
lived for her last six 
months, with so little of it. 

Yet she had borne it, and. 
now, when wealth and all 
she could desire was within 
her grasp, it seemed as. 
though the prize had slip- 
ped from her and all was 
lost. 

She was sleepy, however. 
What mattered even the 
destinies of empires in com- 
parison for her craving and 
need of “ Nature’s great 
restorer, balmy sleep ?” — 
and, as I have said, she 
slept on peacefully as an 
infant, while poor, guile- 
less, innocent Moll fretted 
and fumed, and the White 
Witch, old Granny Black, 
wondered at her torpor, 
and feared it was not pro- 
duced by natural causes. 

Even Moll, at last, find- 
ing remonstrance useless, 
and that nothing but the 
densest darkness prevailed 
beyond the glimmer of the 
covered lantern, lay down 
on the straw again, wrap- 
ped herself in the cloak that 
had been thrown round her, 
and tried to sleep. 

But try as she would, she 
did not succeed. 

Try as she might, she 
could not drive the idea . 
from her mind, that Willie 
Bolton’s arrest and trans- 
portation, and her own and 
her companion’s abduction, 
all emanated from the 
same source, and that per- 
haps she was near the 
solution of the whole enig- 
ma or conspiracy. 

She remembered clearly enough that Mrs. - 
Bolton had told her of her nephew’s visit the 
night preceding her son’s arrest, and though the 
significance of the fact had not struck her before, 
John’s active participation in bringing them 
there seemed to suggest more than a mere idle 
call on that occasion. 

Still she could make nothing very definite out 
of the whole of it, and at length wearied nature 
asserted itself, and she fell off into a troubled 
sleep. 

The morning sun which rose so brightly, 
making its rays seen even through the dense, 
heavy atmosphere of smoke which Oldham 
usually rejoiced in, failed to penetrate down to 
the prison of the two girls, one of whom was to 
have been a bride this very day. 

Only a man well acquainted with the mine 
could have found this hiding-place for them, or 
have carried out the design of conveying them 
there. 

It was indeed a deserted working, deserted 
some months before, and rarely, if ever, visited 
by any of the miners ; even should they return, 
the chances were greatly in favor of the presence 
of the two girls there, and against their will, not 
being discovered. 

Bright as the day was on the earth above, a 
darkness which could \>e felt enveloped the two 
girls when they again opened their eyes in their 
subterranean prison. 

Even the hag with her* lantern had disap- 
peared, and when they spoke, the sound of their 
own voices seemed to awaken echoes which 
startled and frightened them. 

Can anything be more terrible to the senses, 
more bewildering and appalling than complete 
and utter darkness ? 

Darkness, too, in a strange place, with possible 
pitfalls and dangers on every side. 

The two girls sat up on their heap of straw 
and grasped each other’s hands, as though to be 
assured of companionship and mutual sympathy 
in their sufferings. ^ 

Naturally, they were no cowards, and with 
any palpable and visible danger they could be 
brave enough, but a nameless terror, which sug- 
gested they had bpen brought there to be im- 
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Of the two, Moll was the most excited and 
fearful. 

She had shouted and screamed until she 
had become quite hysterical, and all in vain. 

They were cold and faint, too, while the at- 
mosphere of the place they were in made breath- 
ing a by no means easy or comfortable process. 

“Try to be calm, and don’t exhaust yourself 
like this, Moll,” urged her companion, at length, 
getting really alarmed for the girl’s sanity. 

“What be the use of talking? They’ve 
brought ns here to die in the dark; aw knaw 
they have,” was the sobbing reply. 

“Nothing of the kind, Moll. They would not 
have taken so much trouble and run so much 
risk to kill us. Perhaps it is worse than that. 
They will be here soon, no doubt. When you 
are calm, I want to tell you what I shall do.” 
The positive tone in which Florence spoke 
had its effect upon her more excitable com- 
panion, and after an effort, she said, in a voice 
less broken than it had been by sobs — 

“Aw’ra listening, Flo; what be it!” 

“ Come closer. There may be some one 
listening.” 

Moll complied, and her companion began in a 
tone so low that it was almost a whisper. 

“ The parson who has gone mad about me, and 
Dob Brindley, who is determined to have you, 
will be here soon without doubt. I shall make 
a show of resistance, and then promise every- 
thing — promise only, mind — until we are out of 
this fearful place; then I shall seize the first 
opportunity of escaping from or denouncing 
them. 

“ For your own sake, Moll, do the same. It 
is useless for us to rebel against and anger them 
while we are here and in their power; they 
might murder us, or leave us to stay here to die 
of cold and starvation, without ever being 
detected.” 

“ But thee don’t mean to say as thee would 
yield to ’em, dost thee ?” 

“No, certainly not; but I would do a great 
deal, bear a great deal, to live. Ob, Moll,” she 
added, with a burst of feeling, “ I cannot, I 
dare not die !” 

“ Poor lass,” said Moll, whose turn it was now 
to be comforter; “ it be sad to be afeerd to die. 
Aw’d like to live, to be sure, if only to see 
Willie free ag’in, and hear him tell me as he 
loved me, but aw’d no consent to ony wicked- 
ness to save moy life ; no, aw’d die first.” 

“But I cannot, I dare not die, Moll. I — I 
have done — no, I dare not tell you ; but I 
cannot die — I won’t die !” she continued, almost 
fiercely. 

“Thee shouldst na talk like that, Florence, for 
thar’s One above, as knaws what be the best 
for us, and if it be life, or if it be death, he’ll 
sent it, sartin and sure. Aw’m not ower good, 
Florence, but aw’d like to pray a bit; will thee 
Join me, lass?” 

“1 cannot — I dare not pray. It is for the 
penitent, for those who have hope, to pray, and 
f have none ; no, Moll, I won’t pray with you. 
I’ve made up my mind what to do, and I shall 
do it. The worst will be if you’re left here 
alone. Do promise me not to be obstinate, and 
drive that dreadful man to extremities.” 

“Na, lass, if aw promise, aw’s bound to keep 
my word, and mayhap aw’d be forced to keep it. 
Aw’ll no go to throw my life away, thee mayst 
be sure on, but aw might buy it at more nor it 
be worth, and aw’ll na go to do that neither.” 

“ Well, Moll, I've told you what I shall do. I 
wonder what time it is. Just think, this was 
to have been my wedding morning ! — for I 
suppose it is morning. What a state of wonder 
everyone will be in !” 

“Aye, and Willie’s mother; where be she? 
Aw wonder they’d go to leave her in the house, 
lest she’d split on ’em.” 

“Oh, she is all right, no doubt; I wish you’d 
think of yourself, Moll.” 

“Aye, aw’m a-going to,” was the reply. 

And then she knelt on the straw, and began 
to pray in a low, though audible tone for the 
safety and welfare of herself and companion. 

As for Florence, she threw herself back on 
the pile of straw, impatiently, almost sulkily. 

While in this position, a light glimmered in 
the distance, at the further end of the gallery, 
and the sound of footsteps, followed by another 
light, came to the two prisoners, as the persons 
carrying the lanterns approached them. 

Despite the decision she had arrived at, 
Florence felt herself shudder with repugnance, 
when she saw that one of the men that ap- 
proached her was Sidney Beltram, and the 
other was Bob Brindley. 

Moll had finished her prayer, and rose to her 
feet as the men reached her side, looking at 
them with a glance that made even Bob Brind- 
ley shrink back for the moment abashed. 

“ We’ve brought you summat to eat,” he said, 
quickly recovering his usual effrontery. 

“ Have you ? MAke haste and give it to us, 
for we are cold and faint.” 

It was Florence who spoke and she drank 
some wine offered her by Beltram, and began 
to eat a piece of bread eagerly. 

“ Why are we brought here, and when are we 
to leave ?” she demanded, a few minutes after. 

The wine and food had helped to revive her 
drooping courage and spirits. 

“ Come a few steps with me, and I will ex- 
plain and tell you,” was the reply. 

She looked at Moll. 

But the girl was already in earnest, if not 
amicable, conversation with Bob Brindley, and 
with the feeling in her heart that from that 
moment their paths in life separated and led in 
totally different directions, she turned to ac- 
company the man who had in his heart for- 
sworn himself, dishonored the name he bore 
and the calling he had disgraced, and all 
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through the hoped-for indulgence of his wild 
and unholy passion. 

Yet, scheme, and plot, and plan as he liked, 
the woman at his side was pretty sure to out- 
wit him. 


CHAPTER XI. 

FLORENCE YIELDS. 

“ Now, perhaps, you will explain 'why you 
brought me here !” 

The speaker was Florence Carr, as she turned 
suddenly, even angrily, and faced her com- 
panion, Sidney Beltram. 

“ Florence, I love you,” was the reply. 

“ Bah !”she returned, contemptuously, “what 
Is the use of your love ? Do you think I have 
not heard of your vow ?” and she laughed 
mockingly. 

“ I have broken it in thought, Florence ; I 
will break it in deed. Then ask yourself if Ido 
not love you, when I peril my very soul for 
your sake.” 

“And who asked you to make this wonderful 
sacrifice ?” she demanded in the same derisive 
tone. “ I am sure I did not. I was quite 
satisfied with Frank Gresham, and you might 
have kept your vows unbroken, and gone to 
Heaven direct.” 

And she laughed again, with the same mock- 
ing irony. 

“Girl ! are you mad, or do you want to make 
me so ?” he asked, in a low passionate tone, and 
he bent down till his hot breath fanned her cold 
face. 

“I tell you,” he went on, in the same earnest, 
intense manner, “that I love you; that I have 
perilled earth and Heaven to call you mine. It 
is too late to hesitate or go back now ; we live 
or d*e together.” 

“ Live or die ?” she asked, startled by his tone 
and words into being more Rerlous. 

“Yes, live or die together,” he repeated, 
calmly, though there was a strange, wild light 
in his eyes, which, however, in the dim, partial 
light, she could not see or notice. 

“You talk wildly,” Rhe returned, with some- 
thing like a sneer. « What would the man who 
this morning was to have married me, say to 
your modest assertion ?” 

“ He will have little chance of saying any- 
thing worth being listened to, for some days to 
come,” was the dogged reply. 

“Why you haven’t abducted him too, have 
you?” she asked, in the same incredulous tone. 

•‘No; he is ill, delirious; but there is some- 
thing worse than that makes this meeting a 
question of life and death to us.” 

“ What is it ? Tell me ; I must know all.” 

She was earnest and serious enough now. 

“Ah, I forgot,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, while a bewildered expression seemed to 
come over his brightly burning eyes. “They 
say you could not have been married ; that there 
were charges against yon, made by some officer 
in the army to Gresham ; I have forgotten 
what they were, for my brain and heart were 
on fire. Good Heaven ! what is the matter?” 
Well might he ask the question, for the 
woman by his side staggered, and but for a 
quick movement of his, catching her in his 
arms, would have fallen. 

The light of the lantern, too, falling upon her 
face, made it look as white as that of a corpse. 

“ I am faint. This awful place — no air, and 
no food,” she gasped, spasmodically. 

“ My darling, you have eaten nothing. What 
a selfish brute I am ; here, drink this ; it is 
brandy, and will do you good, and try to eat a 
mouthful of this biscuit.” 

And producing a flask of brandy and bag of 
biscuits from his pockets, he forced some of the 
spirits down the throat of the agitated and 
exhausted girl, and succeeded at length in his 
efforts to revive her. 

A change had come over her, however; the 
contemptuous flippancy of her manner had 
gone ; she was subdued, but earnest and serious 

enough. 

“You were going to tell me why, it was a 
matter of life and death,” she said, slowly. 

“Was I? Yes, you must know it at some 
time ; it is best you knew it now. The reason is, 
Florence, that murder has been done.” 

It must surely have been the long night’s 
imprisonment that had unhinged her nerves in 
this manner, for no sooner had Sidney Beltram 
asserted that murder had been done than she 
gave a low, frightened shriek of terror, held up 
| her hands as though to ward off some threaten. 

| ed blow, and said, in a frightened excited tone — 
“Murder! No, no! I did not doit, I only 

” then she paused, gasped for breath, as 

though to recall what she had said, or repress 
something she was going to say, and overcome 
with weakness or horror, sank, a huddled mass, 

! upon the dark ground. 

But she was not insensible; consciousness did 
not desert her, and she was recalled to the 
necessities of her position by the voice of Sidney 
Beltram saying — 

“ Don’t, pray don’t, yield like this, Florence, 
or I shall never have courage to tell you of the 
dreadful crime. I did not doit; I was not a 
consenting party to it, but part of the blame 
may fall upon me ; only listen, and believe me 
when I tell you I could not help it. Oh, do not 
shrink from rue so, my darling, when I would 
give my life, even my very soul for you.” 

What could he be saying? Think him guilty? 
And she pressed her hands over her lace, as 
the question passed through her mind, and 
tried with all the self-command of which she 
was capable to conquer and subdue her own 
terror and emotion, and listen to what her com- 
panion was telling her. 


With his help she rose to her feet, and the 
one dim, covered lamp shed but a vague, un- 
certain light upon her face. 

C!!They were out of sight of Moll and Bob 
Brindley ; even the sound of their voice failing 
to fall upon their ears. 

Slowly the full import of what Sidney Bel- 
tram was telling her came over her dazed and 
terrified mind. 

She could picture even more vividly than he 
could paint the scene which Moll Arkshaw’s 
little room had witnessed after she, Moll her- 
self, had been carried away; and, with her keen 
intellect, she saw at once that her companion 
was right when he said that in life or In death 
i they must be together. 

For her or Moll to return to their old home, 
even for the fact of their existence to become 
known, would inevitably place a clue as to the 
identity of the murderer or murderers of the old 
woman in the hands of the police, which would 
lead to their detection and conviction. 

That Sidney Beltram was innocent of any 
active participation in the crime, she did not 
doubt; but the world, if it guessed of his passion 
for her, would not believe it ; and she knew 
well enough, now all the facts were before her, 
that he would carry out his threat of living or j 
dying with her. 

Then, too, there was that shadow and stain in 
her own past life. 

With the dread of exposure before her, how I 
was it possible for her to return, resume her old 
position, and expect Frank Gresham to marry 
her? 

No; the last act in the drama of her life at 
Oldham, was, she assured herself, played out. 

In leaving it, however, she was not as destitute 
as on that night, little more than six months 
before, when she had entered the town so weak, 
ill, and penniless. 

Now she had some one to help, shield, and 
protect her. 

True, she had not the least care, regard, or 
esteem for him, but what did this matter in her 
eyes ? 

Her feelings towards the young mill owner, 
Frank Gresham, had scarcely been of a warmer 
character; and yet she had been ready and 
willing enough to marry him. 

It was as Beltram had plainly expressed it — 
a question of life or death. 

Life at any price. 

This had been her cry from the moment we 
first met her ; this was her still fiercer cry and 
desire now. 

Death had terrors for her that It possessed for 
but few even of the most deeply-stained crimi- 
nals; and, as a drowning man clutches at a 
straw, so she grasped at the chance of escape 
still open to her. 

“ What do you propose ?” she asked. 

“ That we leave here, you disguised as much 
as possible, like an old widowed lady, in fact. 
That together we travel to Manchester within 
the next hour, to London by the first train. 

“There we will stay and get married, you 
under an assumed name. Then we will start at 
once for America or Australia. 

“ I will write to my friends, to prevent un- 
easiness aud inquiry, telling them I had mis- 
taken my vocation, and, finding it, had left the 
church, got married, and left England. 

“ This is my plan, unless you can suggest an 
improvement on it.” 

“ No, it will do. I am ready.” 

“ Then you will be mine ?” he asked, as 
though doubting the evidence of his own senses. 

“You have left me no choice,” she replied, I 
coldly. 

“ My darling ! my own 1” he cried, clasping | 
her in his arms, and pressing his burning lips to j 
her cold face. 

She bore it for a moment very much like a 
marble statue might have done, without the 
least emotion or effort at response. 

It was only for a moment, however. 

Then she slowly, though coldly, disengaged 
herself. 

“You hate me,” he said, almost reproach- 
fully. 

“ No, I don’t,” was the Indifferent reply. 

“ Then I will teach you to love me. My all- 
absorbing love for you must and will meet a 
return.” 

“Perhaps.” 

And, though she submitted with a trifle more 
patience to another embrace, she was cold as ice 
under it. 

“ Florence, don’t you believe you may learn to 
love me ?” he asked, imploringly. 

“ Don’t you think,” he went on, “ that you 
will ever forget that man who was to have made 
you his wife to-day, and care a little, only a 
little bit for me ?” 

“Perhaps,” she repeated, in the same con- 
strained manner. “ I don’t think I loved him, 
aud I don’t profess to love you. 

“He would have bought me with gold ; you 
buy me with violence and terror. What matters 
it? I am a wreck, a deserted vessel drifting 
along at the mercy of wind, wave, and current, 
the prize of the strongest captor. I am yours 
now. Are you not satisfied ?” 

“ No ; of what use is life on those terms ? Wo 
cannot be one on earth, but we will die to- 
gether.” 

And, to her horror, he drew a revolver from 
his breast, while the light of madness seemed to 
gleam from his burning eyes. 

“ Sidney, if you love me, put away that 
weapon,” she cried, in an agony of terror. 

“ I did not mean it,” she continued, seeing 
him hesitate. “ I — I will try to love you.” 

Still the weapon was not lowered. 

“ I — I do love you,” she added with a gasp, 
and drooping her head. 


The barest chance, the swerving of a hair’S 
breath, and death would have come to her as 
I she stood there with that lie upon her tongue. 

For the hand of that reckless madman had 
pressed too carelessly upon the lock. 

There was a report, a flash of light, ft puff of 
smoke, and silence. 

She had felt something whiz by her so closely 
that she was sure it must have struck her, and 
it was only when Beltram was about to turn 
the weapon upon himself that she sprang up 
and arrested his haud. 

“ What are you doing ? Are you mad ! Why 
will you murder yourself and me ?” she asked. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CRADLE SONG OF THE POOR, 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTER, 


Hush ! I cannot bear to see thee 
Stretch thy tiny hands in vain ; 
Dear, I have no bread to give thee, 
Nothing, child, to ease thy pain! 
When God sent thee first to bless me, 
Proud, and thankful too, was I ; 

Now, ray darling, I, thy mother, 
Almost long to see thee die. 

Sleep, my darling, thou art weary; 

God is good, but life is dreary. 

I have watched thy beauty fading, 

And thy strength sink day by day, 
Soon, I know, will Want and Fever 
Take thy little life away. 

Famine makes tliy father reckless, 
Hope has left both him and me; 

We could suffer all, my baby, 

Had we but a crust for thee. 

Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 

God is good, but life is dreary. 

Better thou shouldst perish early, 
Starve so soon, my darling one, 

Than in helpless sin and sorrow 
Vainly live as I have done. 

Better that thy angel spirit 
With my joy, my peace were flown, 
Than thy heart grow cold and careless, 
Reckless, hopeless, like my own. 

Sleep, my darling, thou art weary, 

God is good, but life is dreary. 

I am wasted, dear, with hunger, 

And my brain is all opprest, 

I have scarcely strength to press thee, 
Wan and feeble, to my breast, 
Patience, baby, God will help us, 

Death will come to thee and me, 

He will take us to his heaven, 

Where no want nor pain can be. 

Sleep, my darling, thou art weary ; 

God is good, but life is dreary. 

Such the plaint that, late and early, 
Did we listen, we might hear 
Close beside us, — but the thunder 
Of a city dulls our ear. 

Every heart, as God’s bright angel, 

Can bid one such sorrow cease ; 

God has glory when his children 
Bring his poor ones joy and peace ! 

Listen nearer while she singe, 

Bounds the fluttering of wings. 


LI-PANG. 


BY EMMA NAOMI CRAWFORD, 
OF PETER BORO’, ONT, 


I will say that my last missus was just one of 
the crabbedest-tempered women I ever did see, 
and I’ve seen a good few snarly tempers amongst 
the folks I’ve lived with the last five years. She 
was one of them aggravating ones that never 
gets into a downright passion and gives a person 
a chance to talk back, but she had a quiet way 
of managing things that made every one seem 
wrong but herself, though I will say that when 
everything went right about the house she was 
as pleasant as you please. 

Tile first time I ever seen her she was sitting 
making up things for the poor, and I can tell 
you it wasn’t a bad thing to be a beggar in her 
good graces, for she was uncommon kind to such, 
which is more than can be said for some of them 
sweet-tempered ones. 

“ You’re come to look after the place ?” says 
she, laying down her work and looking at my 
overskirt. “ What’s your name?” 

“ Maria Jane Edgar, ma’am,” says I, looking 
at her very hard, for I didn’t like the look she 
gave my overskirt. 

“ You won’t find it an easy place,” she went 
on. “ I always get up at half-past three exactly, 
and my servants must do so too, and I only 
keep one girl. What do you think of that?” 

“ Nothing,” says I. 

“ You’re a sensible girl,” says she, “and if you 
suit me as well other ways we’ll get on well to- 
gether. Are you good-tempered ? I’m not, but 
I expect others to be.” 

“I guess I’m pretty middling,” says I, laugh- 
ing. 

Well, we suited each other, and I said I’d 
stay. 

“ There’s one thing I must tell you, Maria,” 
says she, when I stood up to go; “you can’t 
have any folio wers. Men are a bad lot, and I 
i never have allowed my servants to have any of 
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them hanging around my kitchens or gates. Pm 
willing to give you three evenings out, and all 
Sundays, but no followers will I allow. I gave 
my last girl the outside of the door the minute 
X saw the baker’s boy hanging over the gate 
talking to her, and if I find you bring any hulk- 
ing fellow round I’ll send you off that instant.” 

“ You was married yourself, ma’am,” I put 
in. 

“Yes,” she answered, “and that’s how I 


| when the door opened quite quiet, and Li-Pang 
I put in his yellow face. 

“Muchee bully time !” says he, and slips in. 

“ What are you up for ?” says I, real mad, I 
, can tell you. 

He stood grinning at me till I thought the top 
of his head would roll off, and pulling them 
I moustaches of his. 

“ You bully nicee girl,” says he, squinting at 
I me most dismal. 


came to feel so about it. Mr. Spicer never gave j 
me a minute’s peace till he died, and he took 
most of the good out of that by being so long 
about it.” 

The place was a good one — quiet, and not 
much to do, being only her and me, — and I al- 
ways managed so that she never suspected that 
Jim walked home with me every evening, and 
sometimes came to the back gate of a morning 
on his way to work, and, in spite of her cranky 
ways, we got on well enough. 

She was the greatest one for taking queer no- 
tions, and she’d a scamp of a nephew that was 
always at some mischief, and kept her up to all 
sorts of outlandish ways, but I got used to that, 
and didn’t mind much until one day, when she 
came into the kitchen where I was rinsing 

clothes, and says she IMP! 

“ Maria, here’s a new servant I’ve got to help style with the poker that between her and Jim 
you. Look here !” they had him in the coal-cellar in five minutes 

I let the tablecloth I was wringing fall right with a broken head, and not a morsel of pigtail 
on to the floor. left on. He went to Jail next morning, and I’ve 

There was the horri blest thing you ever did no t seen him since, for his trial isn’t on yet. 
see standing right behind her, dressed in long I think the missus is done with Chinese ser- 
blue petticoats, and with a long dirty tail of hair V ants, and I must say when Jim and me was 

married she behaved real handsome, and. for 
its size, there’s not a better furnished house in 
all Montreal than ours. 


“Supposing I am,” said I, as mad as sin, 
“that’s not saying what you’re doing up at this 
time of night, prowling like a vagabond cat.” 

“ Lookee here,” says he, catching me by the 
hand, “ you likee me good, I likee you bully big 
i good. Jim muchee fool. Missee got heap dol- 
lars. You takee hap, me hap. We go to Foo- 
Chow and be married. Missee sleep likee fat 
pig. You stay here. I gostrikee her now !”and 
I out he pulls a sharp dinner-knife and starts for 
| the door. 

I gave a yell, and out jumped Jim from the 
pantry and got his arms around his neck before 
he could give him a prod with the knife. 

The row they made fetched the missus in what 
Jim calls “ three jerks of a dead lamb’s tall,” and 
she was for pitching into Jim, but I told her 
how it was, and she laid unto Li-Pang in such 


The queen In her robes of state, opening par- 
liament, is always dignified and majestic; and 
the sweet tones of an exquisitely musical voice 
will ever linger in the memory of those who 
have had the good fortune to listen to them ; 
but it is when Victoria appears plainest dressed 
of all the circle of which she is centre, and with 
her children round her, that the hearts of her 
people go out towards her with an affection and 
respect which is accorded to the good mother 
and true-hearted widow rather than the Queen. 
— Emily Faithfullin Old and New. 


PRICES IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


hanging down its back, 

“ Mercy !” says I ; “ what is it ?” 

“It’s a Chinaman,” says she, “Just from 
California. My nephew got him for me, and he 
says he speaks English well, and can do almost 
anything. He was in a hotel. His name is Li- 
Pang.” 

“ Washee clothes,” says the creature with a 
grin that showed every tooth in his ugly head, 
and, before I could stop him, if he hadn’t plunged 
his arms into the tub, and was splashing and 
wringing the things under my very nose ! 

“That’s right,” says missus, quite pleased. 
“ My nephew says he’s a splendid cook, Maria — 
can do up frogs most deliciously, and cooks rats 
and mice so that you wouldn’t know them from 
chicken.” 

“ He’ll not cook for me, that’s all,” says I. 

“ I didn’t mean him to cook,” she says ; “and 


ENGLISH LOYALTY. 


There are some who say that Englishmen 
love the kingly name so well, that we would 
shout ourselves hoarse in welcoming at some 
public banquet his Satanic Majesty himself. If 
by that is meant that royalty as royalty obtains 
popular acclamation, I fear the charge is true; 
but I unhesitatingly declare, that, in the pre- 
sent case, a better element prevails, the signs 
of which I have seen in many a dimmed eye 
that has gazed upon the saddened face of Queen 


Victoria in her widow’s weeds. Her life, too. 

may I request, Maria,” says she, “ that you will } ias been j ns t the history that Englishmen love 
show him the ways of the house ; and remem- j 0 contemplate. It has not been without its 
ber that he’s only a poor heathen after all !’ romance. It has been irreproachable ; and it 

Away she went, and left me alone with the ^as been hallowed by deen affliction. Called by 
nasty beast, and I do believe if I hadn’t smelt a sll dden turn in the wheel of fortune to use the 
the pudding burning, I’d have left the house that gce ptre when most girls have only just laid 
minute, but that put me off, and just slipping a a^e the skipping-rope, — at least in the good 
knife in my pocket, I ran to the oven and pulled Q i d days, when girls were girls a great deal 


it out. 

“Him burnee bad !” says the reptile, grinning 
at me over the stove, and wagging his head till 
that tail of his danced about his shoulders. 

“ That’s none of your business,” says I, pull- 


longer than they are at present, — Victoria began 
by enlisting the personal sympathy of the na- 
tion; and to this hour she has never lost it. 
The people regarded her then as one who need- 
ed their protecting sympathy; and they have, 


ing the knife out of my pocket and shaking it at i n these later years, come back to the same 
him, and l think he was scared bad, for he feeling, although from a different cause. To a 
never said another word until dinner-time, and na tion which sets the highest value upon home 
not much then, but pulled two sticks out of his pf e> there was something infinitely touching 
clothes and kept shovelling the rice-pudding and no ble in the love which bound together the 
down his throat and looking at me with his q Ue en and her husband ; and all England 
crooked little ugly black eyes till I was real wa tched with tenderness the intertwining of 
mad# two pure and hallowed affections woven toge- 

He led me a nice life, I can tell you, knocking t her without flaw, and maintained in its in- 
me up before daylight to get his breakfast ready, tegrity till the frosty fingers of Death unravelled 
and watching and peeping and prying so that I the perfect fabric which busy love, during those 
couldn’t so much as run into the woodshed to longf happy, married years, had wrought Vic- 
talk to Jim for a minute but he’d he at my torJa has, during her prosperous reign, most 
heels and as for keeping a morsel of pie hidden ce rtalnly restored to royalty Its old prestipe ; 
from him it couldn’t be done. Then one day he and those w ho see with their own eyes the effect 
was watching me on the sly while I was doing now produced by her appearance in public will 
up mv hair and the next thing I knew was that at once understand the personal respect, and 
he’d stolen my best switch and fastened it unto even a ff ec tlon, which is the foundation for the 
his dirtv pigtail, tied up with my best ribbon. sentiment which may be described as loyalty 
Missus sot quite fond of him, and wouldn’t to the que en rather than loyalty to the throne. 
h “ "of anything being wrong that he did, and Loyalty to the throne in England invariably 
tbVennnimr villain found that out quick enough, m eans hatred to some political party; but 
and even when he killed and cooked Toby, her loyalty to Victoria may bo indulged in without 
t not one dav when T was sick, she never said exercising your devotion at some one else’s ex- 

rwnrd’cxcent thathe was used to such things in pense . When the Cavaliers used to talk of 

I.' V nwn count rv, and felt lonesome, she sup- their loyalty to the throne, they meant undying 
™sed without them. Whenever he’d do any- hatred to the Roundheads, although it must be 
’r riidn’t like and I’d threaten to tell the admitted that they were also animated by per- 
mssus he’d laugh and Just say: sonal devotion to their unfortunate king So in 

i« <*he not mindee. Tellee her much quick ! : England, at the present moment, when the 

on(1 ‘ f u.p T» d know it would be no use telling . Conservative party boasts of its loyalty to the 
? | throoe, it is a pleasant way of having what is 

soon I began to see there was some- termed a fling at their reforming opponents. 
,, e When kings and queens were clad in purple 
™ wp’d sit for the best part of an hour staring at an d fine gold, and sat upon real thrones, wield- 
or.rrtPtimes and whenever there was any- ing real sceptres, as we see them nowadays upon 
5?f nor mrticular good for dinner, he’d pick the the stage, when they fulfilled to the last iota 
k tnf it out with his chop-sticks and toss it into a p ceremonial observances, — there was a dis- 

DCSt oi lfc ... lnnut rUfFnrpnPP lrl«o I n mnn’a minds 


We are all so proud of the age we live In, that 
a man who Is bold enough to come forward as 
laudator temporis acti stands a very fair chance 
of being laughed at for his pains. But with the 
almost universal wail about the terribly high 
prices we have to pay for the bare necessaries 
of life, we may be excused, perhaps, for think- 
ing that a return to the good old times would 
be by no means unwelcome, provided always the 
good old cost of living returned likewise. Let 
us suppose, for Instance, that the latter part of 
the fifteenth century came back to us, what a 
luxhry it would be to be able to buy necessaries 
at the prices then paid. What these were, and 
a pretty general insight into the then style and 
cost of living, may be gathered from a house- 
hold book of an Earl of Northumberland, who 
lived in the reign of Henry VII. The family 
consisted of 166 persons, including servants ; 
and as 57 strangers were reckoned on every 
day, provision was made for 223 persons. The 
whole annual expense allowed by the Earl 
amounted to £1,118 17s. 8d., of which £796 11s. 
2d. was for meat, drink, and firing — the cost of 
these items for each person being reckoned at 
twopence-halfpenny per day. If a servant were 
absent one day, his mess was struck off. Is he 
went on the earl’s business, he was allowed as 
board wages eightpence a day in winter and 
flvepence in summer, while if be stayed in any 
place he was allowed twopence a day besides 
the keep of his horse. The allowance of wheat 
was one quarter per month; of malt, 250 quar- 
ters for the year, yielding 500 hhd., or about a 
bottle and a third of beer for each person per 
day. One hundred and nine fat beeves were 
bought at Allhallowtide, and twenty-four 
lean beeves, tthe latter being put into the pas- 
tures to feed, so as to serve from midsummer to 
Michaelmas, when the family ate fresh beef, 
salt beef being the order of the day during the 
other nine months. As a seasoning to thL beef 
160 gallons of mustard appear to have been re- 
quired. Six hundred and forty-seven sheep 
were allowed, and these were all eaten salted, 
except between Lammas and Michaelmas. 
Then there were twenty-five hogs, twenty- 
eight veals, and forty lambs; but these appear 
to have been reserved for the earl’s own table, 

or that of the upper servants, called the knights’ 

table. Of wine ten tuns and two hhds. of Gas- 
cony were consumed. Of linen, alas! the al- 
lowance for the whole household amounted only 
to seventy ells, and this was made into eight 
table-cloths for the earl’s table and one for the 
knights’, and there were no sheets. Need we 
wonder at FalstafTs ragged rascals, at the be- 
ginning of the same century, having only a 
shirt and a half amongst them, the half being 
“ two napkins tacked together,” and the shirt 
stolen ! Washing cost only forty shillings for 
the whole year, and most of this was expended 
on the linen of the chapel. As to light, only 
ninety -one dozen candles were required for the 
year’s service, while the use of fuel appears to 
have been equally sparing, there being only 
twenty-four fires, besides thase in the kitchen 
and hall, the daily allowance of coal for each 
being one peck. Indeed, eighty chalders, or 
chaldron of coal, with a supplement of sixty-four 
loads of great wood, sufficed for the whole year, 
there being after Lady-day no fires allowed in 


two pieces of salt fish, six red herrings, four 
white ones, or a dish of sprats, and on flesh 
days half a chine of mutton, or a chine of beef 
boiled. And now for the cost of various com- 
modities. The price of wheat was five shillings 
and eightpence per quarter ; of malt, four shil- 
lings ; oats, twentypence, and beans, two shil- 
lings. A load of hay cost two shillings and 
eightpence. Fat beeves were thirteeu and four- 
pence each, lean ones, eight shillings. Sheep 
cost twentypence; a hog, two shillings; a veal, 
twentypence; a lamb, tenpence or a shilling ; 
pigs were directed to be bought at threepeuce 
or a groat ; geese ut the same price ; chickens 
at a halfpenny ; hens at twopence ; capons (lean) 
at twopence; plovers and woodcocks, a penny 
or threehalfpence each ; partridges, twopence ; 
pheasants and peacocks, a shilling each. The 
price of the linen was eightpence the ell, and of 
the Gascony wine, £4 I4s. 4d. the tun. Coals 
cost four shillings and twopence the chaldron, 
and wood, twelvepence the load. 

From an old household account for the years 
1594 and 1595 we learn the prices paid for sun- 
dry provisions In London in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, that is, about a century later than the 
time referred to above. On the 26th of March, 
1594, 104 1b. of butter received out of Glouces- 
tershire (16 lb. at 3£d. and the rest at 3d.) cost 
£1 6s. 8d.; salt for the same, 6d.; and carriage 
from Bristol to London, 4s. 6d. On the 29 th 
there was paid for a fore-quarter of lamb with 
head, 2s. 2d.; for a capon, Is. 2d.: lor nine 
stone of beef at eighteenpence the stone, 13s. 
6d. ; 8d. for a quart of Malmsey; and for 4ib, 
of soap, lOd. On April 3rd a lamb cost 5s. ; a 
dozen of pigeons, 2s. 4d. ; and twenty-eight 
eggs, 8d. April 6th there were paid for three 
pecks of fine flour, 2s. 6d. ; for a side of veal, 
8s. ; for a calf’s head, lOd. ; and 3d. for a pint of 
claret, a peck of oysters on July 31st cost 4d. ; 
a half-peck of filberts, August 19th, 6d. ; and 
; half a hundred oranges on Feb. 5th, 1595, 9d. 


French Batter (for Frying Vegetables, and 
for Fritters). — Cut a couple of ounces of good 
butter into small bits, pour on it less than a 
quarter-pint of boiling water, and when it is 
dissolved, add three-quarters of a pint of cold 
water, so that the whole shall not be quite milk- 
warm ; mix it then by degrees, and very 
smoothly, with twelve ounces of fine dry flour, 
and a small pinch of salt, if the batter be for 
fruit fritters, but with more in for meat or ve- 
getables. Just before it is used, stir into it the 
whites of two eggs beaten to a solid froth ; but 
previously to this, add a little water should it 
appear too thick, as some flour requires more 
liquid than others to bring it to the proper con- 
sistency. 


beSt and it never made the least difference | tinct Idea in men’s minds about the throne. In 

my piate, _ , nto the swill-pail right away, these days, it is all left to the imagination ; and 
I* do it the next time as fresh as paint, the cheap press, and science of photography, 
rn£ snent the most of his time grinning have played Immense havoc with the romantic 

inen ne ^ ^ that he carried by a images which people used to set up in their 

round his neck, and sit pulling them rat’s- hearts of kings, queens and princes. Royalty 
r^mmtnches of his, and smiling at me till d i d a daring thing when it commenced to have 
tails of moustacne i ^ portraits taken with babies climbing over 

1 ™ n went on for a month or so, and one its shoulders, and pipes in its hand. But In 
tm been out taking a walk with Jim. > England it can afford to show the people its 
kJL .^tiling the day for our wedding, and j lnner life ; it can be thoroughly Independent of 
?fm d «taTOd‘a while lit the gate with me. All of a the tragedy airs and graces which used to be 
Jim stajed . might come In and have thought indispensable to court-life. In England, 

sadden I thought J I: our lovalty Is rather to the abstract idea of 

some supper with *e , ^ ^ „ monarchy f The Constitution says to It « Thus 

“Come in, Jim, an a e, ^ far ghalt thou go, and no farther;” and, with 

“ HoW ab^^t^our^go, so’s Li-Pang,” the sharp and well-defined limits which are 

“ She’s in bed a have a comfortable thus insisted on, we accept our loyalty and are 

said I, “ so come in ana loya i to it. I shall Just single out an example 

supper.” fust setting a chair for or two of the sentiment which is, as I said, 

He came in, and outside the door, loyalty to the quoen rather than loyalty to the 

him, when I heard a j dm into the pantry, throne. State occasions are naturally stilted, 
and I’d Just time to snove 


Royalty 

, did a daring thing 
Its portraits taken with babies climbing over 


Not Ion ago an advertisement was printed 
in the proper English newspapers for “coun- 
terwomen ” in connection with the General 
Post-office. Eleven situations were vacant, and 
this being slated, candidates were directed to 
apply personally at the offices of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, in Loudon, on two speci- 
fied days. In response to the advertisement 
about 1500 applicants presented them selves on 
the first day mentioned, and about 600 on the 
second day. The extraordinary spectacle of 
such a number of young women collected in 
the vicinity of the usually quiet locality of Ca- 
non Row attracted much attention, and iu fact 
suspended business fora time iu the immediate 
neighbourhood. The Commissioners actually 
examined over one thousand candidates for 
these eleven vacancies. The Times, in com- 
menting upon the causes for the appearance of 
such a competitive host, remarks: “JIs ii not 
remarkable to find 1500 young women applying 
at Canon Row for eleven vacant posts, while 
St. Thomas’s Hospital and every other training 
institution for nurses are calling iu vain for 


widely known and appreciated ? ’ 


R __ _ JR women, who, I suppose, are exactly of the kind 

any of, the'room's except' tho^e of 'the earl and j and position of these applicants? Can nothing 
hl/lady Lord Percy’s, and the nursery. At his be done to mate the honorable and well-paid 
own charge the earl kept In Ids own stable only and thoroughly womanly work of nursing more 

twenty-seven horses, the upper servants recetv- — 

ing an allowance for the maintenance of their 
own horses. Of the earl’s, six were gentle 
horses at hay and hard meat all the year round, 
four palfreys, three hobbies and nags, five 
sumpter horses, six for servants to whom 
horses were furnished, and three mill-horses, 
two for carrying the corn, and one for grinding 
It ; and besides these were seven great trotting 
horses for the chariot or waggon. The allow- 
ance for the principal horses was a peck of oats 
a day, besides loaves made of beans. When on 
a journey the earl was attended by thirty-six 
horsemen. He passed the year at his three 
country seats in Yorkshire, but as he had only 
furniture for one, he carried his goods and 
chattels from one to the other, and for their 
transport seventeen carts and a waggon sufficed, 
one cart being enough for his cooking utensils, 
cooks’ beds, <fcc. The servants appear to have 
bought their own clothes out of their wages, 
and there is nowhere any mention of plate, but 
only of the hiring of pewter vessels. Though 
there were eleven priests in the house, besides 


The Cunard Hue of steamers has certain 
“ personal ” regulations which a captain can 
only break in emergencies of the most serious 
kind, and the result of their well-defined in- 
structions has been that they have never lost 
a passenger. Some of their regulations, indeed 
are so strict as to be somewhat amusing. For 
instance, not very long ago, the master of one 
of their Liverpool and New York fleet having 
a short time previously taken to himself a wife 
applied for permission to take his helpmate 
with him for just one voyage. The request was 
granted more readily than he had anticipated, 
but, as it turned out, the company took ohe 
view of the transaction and the oaptaiu another. 
Proceeding as usual to superintend the removal 
of the steamer from the dock ( to the river, he 
was astounded to find a brother captain in the 
act of giving orders. Explanations were given 


and it transpired that though the company 

mere were were not unwilling that Captain should 

seventeen perso.,j there ’ were only two-1 take his wife to America, they were not dts- 
attached to the c a ’ . ond the child of posed to intrust him with the ship also. One 

the scullfrT^e induded, four-cooks for this charge was sufficient where the lives of nearly 
V Thev rose early, mass being said » thousand passengers and the safety of a very 
Ir R xVm dinner at ten and supper at | large amount of property were concerned. The 

at six a.m., , were closed, story illustrates very forcibly the manner in 

four p.m. At nine f>.m. the gatMwere ciosea, j nrnnriotorc h*v« obtained a 

and after that hour neither ingress nor egress 


was permitted. The earl and countess had on 
their table for breakfast, which took place at 
seven o’clock, a quart of beer, as much wine, 


which the Cunard proprietors have obtained a 
reputation both for speed and safety. We hope 
we are not causing the Cunard Company any 
loss of lady passengers on publishing this item ! 


J 
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NIAGARA. 

( Continued from page 373.) 
am persuaded, have been predicted, while the 
sounding of the present river would enable us 
to predict the course to be pursued by the 
erosion in the future. 

But not only has the Niagara river cut the 
gorge; it haR carried away the chips of its own 
workshop. The shale being probably crumpied 
is easily carried away. But at the base of the 
fall we find the huge boulders already described, 
and by some means or other these are removed 
down the river. The ice which fills the gorge 
in winter, which grapples with the boulders, 
has been regarded as the transporting agent. 
Probably it is so to some extent. But erosion 
acts without ceasing on the abutting points of 
the boulders, thus withdrawing their support 
and urging them gradually down the river. So- 
lution also does its portion of the work. That 
solid matter is carried down is proved by the 
difference of depth between the Niagara river 
and Lake Ontario, where the river enters it. 
The depth falls from seventy-two feet to twenty 
feet, in consequence of the deposition of solid 
matter caused by the diminished motion of the 
river.* 

In conclusion, we may say a word regarding 
the proximate future of Niagara. At the rate 
of excavation assigned to it by Sir Charles 
Lyell, namely, a foot a year, five thousand years 
or so will carry the Horse-shoe Fall far higher 
than Goat Island. As the gorge recedes it will 
drain, as it has hitherto done, the banks right 
and left of it, thus leaving a nearly level terrace 
between Goat Island and the edge of the gorge. 
Higher up it will totally drain the American 
branch of the river ; the channel of which in 
due time will become cultivable land. The 
American Fall will then be transformed into a 
dry precipice, forming a simple continuation of 
the cliffy boundary of the Niagara. At the 
place occupied by the fall at this moment we 
shall have the gorge enclosing a right angle, a 
second whirlpool being the consequence of this. 
To those who visit Niagara a few millenniums 
hence I leave the verification of this prediction. 
All that can be said is, that if the causes now 
in action continue to act, it will prove itself 
literally true. 


“ OUR JOE. ” 


BY JAMES PITT. 


“ Our only hope now is God, and our Joe 
there.” 

And a fine specimen of humanity “our Joe 
there ” appeared, and a hopeful youth to gaze 
upon at that moment, as he sat on the ground op- 
posite the window near which the speaker was 
standing, with his knees elevated, and his 
clasped hands embracing them, a short dirty 
pipe stuck in his month. 

“ Our only hope now is God, and our Joe 
there.” 

It was a widow, a very poor widow, speaking 
to a married sister equally poor, in the chamber 
of death, where lay one who not long before 
was the bread-winner for his family of five. 

The scene around was scarcely in harmony 
with the stillness of that abode of the dead, or 
with the feelings of its mourners. The shouting 
of men and boys, the rumbling of carts, 
the puffing and snorting of steam-engines, 
the noise of other machinery, the clanking 
of chains, the rattle of the huge circular 
steam-saws, and the general hum denoting the 
clatter and bustle of some great mine or factory, 
were the continuous sounds heard in the cottage 
of the Bracey family from early morn to night. 
That the business there carried on was that, of 
coal-mining, the tinkling of the little signal-bell 
at regular intervals informed the initiated in such 
matters, even if they had not seen the glaring 
fires, the high chimneys, the monster wheels re- 
volving in the air with such velocity as made folks 
wonder how they could possibly be brought to a 
standstill at the very moment the coal emerged 
from the dark, deep shaft, or the stream of 
heavily laden waggons and other vehicles issuing 
from the yard gates, with their tons upon tons 
of black diamonds. 

The cottage was one of a number of small 
tenements built by the proprietors of the col- 
liery for the accommodation of those of their 
work-people who chose to live near their work. 
They were miserable dwellings, containing five 
rooms, three small bed-rooms, a kitchen or 
sitting-room, built a step below the level of the 
road, and paved with stone, and a wash-house, 
all with bare walls and ricketty doors and 
windows. There were no passages. The rent 
was three shillings a week, the landlords paying 
the taxes and water-rate; but this comparatively 
small sum was quite as much as the colliers 
could afford to pay. Many of them preferred 
living a few miles away ip the country, where, 
for the same amount of rent, they had their 
patch of garden and their pig-sty. 

George Bracey had gone to his labor in the 
mine hearty and well at six o’clock in the 
morning when opens our narrative. Two hours 
later, just as his family were preparing their 
frugal breakfast, his dead body was brought 
home to them. The husband and father had 
been killed, whilst at work hewing coal, by the 
ailing in of the roof. More than a ton of stones, 


* Near the mouth of the gorge at Qpecnston, 
the depth, according to the Admiralty Chart, is 
180 feet; while within the gorge it is 132 feet. 


coal, and rubbish had completely burled him, 
besides breaking both his legs and some of his 
ribs. About eleven o’clock Mrs. Bracey’s sister 
called to offer her assistance and advice, both of 
which proved acceptable to the recently-made 
widow. They tearfully laid out the dead, pray- 
ing all the while for divine strength and com- 
fort. Afterwards they formed themselves into 
a mournful committee of ways and means. 

Work had been slack during the past summer, 
and the next day being pay-day there wasn’t a 
shilling in the house, and no chance of one until 
the following afternoon, for the colliery owners 
were unduly particular respecting the payment 
of wages, always keeping two days’ pay in hand, 
and never advancing money, however urgent 
the case or exceptional the circumstances. Sa- 
turday was pay-day, get the money then, or not 
at all. And strange to say, the books of the 
firm show several instances where the money 
was not got at all. 

“ Our only hope and consolation now is God 
and our Joe there,” said the widow. 

Her sister thought that, so far as Joe was 
concerned, her hope and consolation were poor 
enough indeed, but she didn’t say so. 

Descending to the kitchen, Master Joe was 
called into the house to eat his dinner, which 
meal he despatched as though nothing whatever 
was the matter. 

Neither his mother nor his aunt tasted a mor- 
sel, and as his brothers and sisters had been 
kindly taken care of by various neighbors for 
the day, Joe had not only his own share, but 
theirs also. He then re-lit his pipe, and strolled 
off into the fields. 

The widow, in order to bury her late husband 
as decently as she possibly could, sold all the 
best furniture, and with the little balance left, 
after paying the funeral expenses, she was able 
to hire a sewing-machine, at which she worked 
almost day and night, to provide food and other 
necessaries for herself and her family, including 
even Joe, who did odd jobs occasionally, but 
spent all his earnings in beer and tobacco. 

By-and-by the widow became ill — seriously 
ill, but it made no alteration in Joe’s conduct to- 
wards her, or his mode of living — he still drank 
and smoked and spent all his money abroad. 

« She’s been a good mother to you, Joe, and 
now she’s 111, you ought to see how much you 
can do to repay her kindnes,” said the next-door 
neighbor one day. 

“ Not I,” replied the “ hope ” of the family, 

“ I am not a-goin’to work for other people.” 

“ But consider, Joe.” 

“ I shan’t consider ; she’s got no business to go 
and get ill. I’m never ill.” 

“ People can’t help being ill sometimes.” 

“ Oh, can’t they? yes, they can,” and off he 
walked whistling, his hands in his pockets, and 
his cap cocked on one side of his head. Presently 
he m^t his aunt. 

“ Well, Joe, how’s your mother this morning ?” 
“ I don’t know, so what is the use of asking 
me? Some of them says as how she’s ill and can’t 
work, but. it’s my belief she’s only shamming.” 

“ Joe, Joe, for shame !” bis aunt remonstrated, 
“ if I were a man I’d horsewhip you right round 
the town.” 

“ Ah, but you aren’t a man, and never will be 
one, Missis Bounceable, so good morning to ’ee.” 
And muttering to himself, “ I should like 
very much to horsewhip her,” he went on his 
way, careless and thoughtless as before. 

“ I’m glad you are come, Mrs. Smith,” said 
Mrs. Bracey’s next-door neighbor to Joe’s aunt. 
“ Your sister is so ill.” 

“ What’s the matter with her — anything 
fresh ?” 

“ She’s constantly getting such cold shivers as 
seem to shake her all to pieces. It’s my firm 
belief it’s through fretting so much about that 
rascal Joe, and constantly going without food, 
in order that that lubberly lout should not go 
short, and nothing else !” 

“ How long has she been like this?” 

“ Since seven o’clock last night.” 

Opening the door of the cottage, they found 
the children playing and romping and scream- 
ing loud enough to make a robust person ill, if 
he remained long in the close, dusty atmos- 
phere. 

“Be quiet, children, can’t you?” said the 
aunt, who was a favorite with the youngsters. 
“Mary Ann, I’m ashamed of you! Jemima, 
how can you let your little brother make all 
that noise when your mother’s ill In bed?” 
Entering the sick-chamber, they found the 
widow in one of her fits of shivering, drops of 
cold perspiration standing on her forehead, her 
hands and feet as cold as ice. 

“What I should advise,” said the neighbor, 
“ Is some weak brandy -and-water warm, and I 
should have sent for a drop before now, but my 
husband went off this morning and never left 
me a farthing. And yet he’ll expect a hot sup- 
per ready for him when he comes home, I’ll 
warrant.” 

“ Ah, just like some of the men,” sighed good- 
natured Mrs. Smith, thiiiking of Joe, perhaps, 
“just like some of the men. I’ve only got three- 
pence, but I’ll run up to Aaron Haskin’s house, 
and see if Martha Haskins can lend me three- 
pence more.” 

Leaving her sister in charge of the neighbor, 
she went to Mrs. Haskins, and easily procured 
the money. The brandy was easily pur- 
chased at the nearest pubiic-honse, the water 
was soon made hot, and the steaming mixture 
administered to the sick woman, who, however, 
felt but slight, relief from it, and no wonder, for 
it was the sort of “ best French brandy” usually 
sold at taverns in low localities, a compound li- 
quid, the ingredients of which were plain spirit, 
mustard, cayenne pepper, ginger, burnt sugar, 
and water. 


The widow was able to converse for a few mi- 
nutes, but presently the shivering came on 
again worse* than ever, and the sister, who 
thought her dying, determined to fetch a medi- 
cal man. 

Throwing on her bonnet and shawl, she hur- 
ried to the house of a surgeon reputed clever, 
who lived about a mile away, one whose origi- 
nal genial qualities had become frozen by hard 
work, bad pay, bad debts, and a shrewish wife. 
After waiting an hour and a half, she was ush- 
ered into his presence. He was a thin, nay, 
weird old man, very pompous, with small grey 
eyes, dirty white hair, and shabby black clothes. 

. “ Well ! what do you want ?” he asked, draw- 
ing forth his visiting list, for the purpose of en- 
tering the name and address. 4 

“If you please, sir, will you come and see my 
sister? She’s very ill, very ill indeed, sir.” 
“Where does she live ?” 

“Near the coal-pit, sir.” 

“That’s an exceedingly low neighborhood. 
Who’s going to pay ?” 

“I will, sir.” 

“ Three and six,” he said, holding out his hand 
for the cash, which of course was not forthcom- 
ing, as Mrs. Smith, if her life depended upon it, 
could not have produced such a comparatively 
large sum at so short a notice. 

“ If you please, sir, I haven’t got it now, sir, 
but you. shall surely be paid.” 

“ Who am I to look to for payment ?” 

“Me, sir.” 

“ And who are you?” 

“ I’m her sister, sir. My husband works In the 
pit; his name is Thomas Smith.” 

“ I shan’t go without the money first,” 

“ But as sure as I stand here, sir, yon shall be 
paid.” 

“ It must be beforehand.” 

“ My sister may be dying, sir. I think she 

is. ” 

“You •had better send for the parish doctor, 
then — that’s the way out.” 

And back she went to the widow’s cottage, 
and found her sister in the same alarming con- 
dition as that in which she had left her. She told 
the neighbor the result of her visit, who ad- 
vised her to go at once for the parish medical 
officer. 

Now the row of cottages of which Mrs. Bra- 
cey’s formed one was situated about one hun- 
dred yards from the residence of the medical of- 
ficer for the adjoining parish, to whom Mrs. 
Smith naturally proceeded, and was referred by 
him to the doctor of Mrs. Bracey’s own district, 
who lived nearly five miles off. Although tired 
and hungry, she set out to see him, and found 
him from home. In an hour’s time he returned, 
and on hearing her tale asked for her order. 

“ What order, sir ?” 

“ Haven’t you seen the relieving officer ?” 
“No, sir.” 

“ I can’t attend without an order from him.” 
“ And where does he live, sir?” 

“ At Clayton, about three miles from here.” 
Footsore and weary, she sought the relieving 
officer, who, being the relieving officer for sev- 
ral small parishes, some of them eight or nine 
miles apart, and it being his visiting day at one 
of the most distant, could not be seen, she was 
informed, till seven in the evening. It was now 
five, so she asked to be allowed to wait, and was 
shown into a room without fire or light, where 
she remained until his return. He gave her the 
order, and she trudged back to the doctor’s with 

it, and after waiting until that gentleman had 
finished his dinner, was told by one of the ser- 
vants that her master would call some time the 
next day. 

“ But my sister’s very ill, she may die. Please 
ask him to let me see him.” 

The servant kindly carried this request to the 
important gentleman, who came into the hall, 
displeased that a pauper should dare to interfere 
with his proposed arrangement. 

“ I’ve been running about all day, sir, and 
you don’t think I would do that, if she wasn’t 
very ill.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with her?” 

“ She’s got the cold shivers so bad, that it 
almost frightens one to be near her.” 

“ Only an attack of dyspepsia, I expect.” 
“What’s that, sir?” 

“ Indigestion. She’s been eating too much.” 
“Sir, I don’t believe she has tasted a morsel 
of food these two days, and she was so bad when 
I left, that I shouldn’t be surprised to find her 
dead when I get back.” 

“ Of course, if she’s dead, it isn’t worth while 
my troubling to see her at all ; but dead or not 
dead, I’m not going to walk that distance at 
this hour of the night, to please any one.” 

“ Can’t you go in your carriage, sir, or on horse- 
back ?” 

“ No, the horse is tired. I’ll look round to- 
morrow.” 

And the gentleman returned to his warm, 
comfortable room, to smoke a cigar, and finish 
his bottle of old port. 

“ This is the way we parish doctors are ever- 
lastingly plagued by these miserable wretches 
of paupers,” he muttered, leisurely sipping his 
wine. 

“And this is the way we poor get treated by 
those who are paid to look after us,” the woman 
bitterly complained, as she pursued her tiresome 
journey along the dirty, dark, and deserted 
roads. “ As sure as there is a God in heaven, 
the cry of the poor will be heard and avenged 
some day.” 

Next morning the doctor called at the cottage 
of the widow, and pronounced her to be suffer* 
ing acutely from heart disease. On leaving, he 
left directions with Joe, who was standing in 
the doorway, to send or come to his house in 
the evening for medicine. 
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This, as might be expected, was another long 
walk for poor Mrs. Smith, Joe being too idle and 
heartless to trouble himself in the least about 
the matter, but she undertook it very cheerful- 
ly, both on that occasion and afterwards, sadly 
neglecting her work at the cotton factory in 
order to do so. 

In a week or two the widow began to mend, 
and the doctor took his leave, giving her at part- 
ing the cheerful advice to be sure and eat plen- 
ty of nourishing food, and she would be quite 
well in another week. 

Can we wonder that the week’s end found her 
not « quite well” but in a low, weak state, when 
we remember that for her whole subsistence 
she, as well as her family, was indebted to the 
bounty of persons slightly better off than her- 
self? 

A sufficiency of nourishing food was undoubt- 
edly what she required to complete her restor- 
ation to health, but how was she obtain it ? 

Her hope was still in Joe. 

“ He’s certain to turn out all right shortly,” 
was her consolatory thought. 

But Joe, instead of getting better, gradually 
became worse. While his mother was lying on 
her sick-bed, he was selling or pawning, one by 
one, the few remaining fragments of furniture, 
and by the time the widow had sufficiently re- 
covered to leave her bedroom, the kitchen and 
wash-house were stripped of every salable ar- 
ticle, except a small money-box, made years 
before by Joe’s late father in his leisure hours, 
with a sixpenny set of carpenter’s tools he had 
bought iu the street, and which box not even 
hardened Joe would have dared to lay sacrile- 
gious hands upon. 

Joe was still his mother’s hope. 

“ He’s not a bad son, I mean not thoroughly 
bad,” she one day said to her next neighbor, 
Mrs. Cox, drooping her head nevertheless to hide 
the flush of shame which suffused her cheeks ; 
“ he’s trying at times, I must own, but I am 
getting used to his thoughtlessness ; I am cer- 
tain it is nothing else, and don’t mind it so much 
as I did directly his father died.” 

“ For taking his part I can’t blame you, but I 
assure you, Mrs. Bracey, I do not believe there’s 
a lazier scamp under the sun than he. Here, 
he does no work whatever ; he strolls home at 
meal-times to see what he can catch. When 
you haven’t anything in the house to eat, as is 
too often the case, more’s the shame, he abuses 
you finely, and when you do manage to get a 
crust, he takes care to secure the lion’s share. 
He’s a nasty, ungrateful, undutiful ne’er-do-well, 
that he is. Just give my boys leave, Mrs. Bra- 
cey, to put him under the pump once or twice, 
that will cure him, if anything will, depend 
upon It.” 

Joe at that instant came in sight, pipe in 
mouth, and bands in pockets, as usual, and into 
the house he came shuffling, a strong, stale 
smell of tobacco accompanying it.” 

“ Been to work to-day, Joe ?” ironically in- 
quired Mrs. Cox. 

“What I does is nothing to nobody.” 

“ Nothing for nobody ; — it’s nothing, true 
enough, you unnatural scapegrace. How can 
you see your mother slav^ as she does, day after 
day, and you do nothing but sponge upon her? 
You’re killing her you are, you are, you — ” 
“Mrs. Cox I Mrs. Cox !” interrupted the wi- 
dow, holding up her hands deprecatingly, “ he’ll 
be better some of these days, won’t you, Joe?” 
“ Of course I will, mother,” responded the 
scamp with a grin. “ I’d work quick enough if 
I could get a good place.” 

“ Get a good place indeed !” fulminated Mrs. 
Cox, “ and isn’t working in the pit good enough 
employment for your betters ? It’s all laziness, 
t hat’s what it is, you downright good-for-nothing. 
I wish you was my son. I’d thrash it all out of 
ye, treating your poor mother, who is fit to be 
an angel, as you do.” 

“ That’s enough,” remarked Joe, taking his 
pipe from his mouth ; “ you women would talk 
for ever.” 

“ Ah, and such idle vagabonds as you make 
them. I shouldn’t be surprised to hear the 
stones cry out for very shame ; I am sure your 
conduct is sufficiently disgraceful to put a voice 
of thunder into them. I fancy I hear them 
saying, * Joe, go to work ; go to work, Joe ;* 
don’t you, Mrs. Bracey ?” 

Joe was about to utter a rejoinder in very 
coarse language, but his mother stopped him 
with, “ Be quiet, Joe ; Mrs. Cox has been very 
kind to us, and the bit of dinner you had yester- 
day and the day before, she sent in.” 

“ If I’d thought that reprobate would have had 
any,” Mrs. Cox said, casting a look of disgust at 
Joe, “ I should have made you come in my 
bouse and eat it, Mrs. Bracey. However, it will 
teach me a lesson. Not a bite nor sup goes out 
of our house again for idle vagrants.” 

These taunts drove Joe nearly wild, and had 
he not hoped, notwithstanding the threat, to 
share with his mother any future meals which 
Mrs. Cox in her benevolence might supply to 
her, he would have knocked that kindly-dis- 
posed woman down. With great difficulty he 
restrained himself, but as partial compensation 
for his self-denial, he showered upon her a vol- 
ley of oaths which sent her at once into her 
own house, he following and abusing her to the 
very door. 

“Well, mother,” said Joe, in no exceedingly 
amiable mood, as he re-entered, “ what’s for 
supper ?” 

“ I haven’t a crust iu the house, Joe, and not 
a farthing of money.” 

“ This Is a fine thing to'tell a fellow who’s 
been searching for work all the day long,” grum- 
bled Joe, to an imaginary audience, « not a cruet 
for a farthing. Lively ! It’s worse than hard 
work, looking for a job,” 
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“Joe, you’ve told me that story so often that 
I’m beginning to disbelieve it.” 

“ J ust like you. Because that old Mrs. Cox 
has been becalling me like a pickpocket, you 
think I deserve it. But there, it’s not a bit of 
use my saying a word, I suppose I’d better 
starve.” 

“Now, Joe, if you will tell me, upon your 
honor, that you’ve been looking for work, I’ll 
tusk your aunt, when she comes presently, to 
lend me twopence, and we will have half a 
pound of pig’s fry for supper.” 

“All right, mother, that’s the sort.” Joe’s 
mouth wateriug at the prospect of a savory 
supper; “I’ve been looking out for a job right 
enough.” 

“Upon your honor?” 

“Yes, upon my honor,” the hope of the family 
replied, laughing in his sleeve at his mother’s 
simplicity and credulity. In after-years he 
would have given his life to recall that lie. 

“May God forgive you, Joe,” said the widow 
teariully, “ if you’ve told me an untruth !” She 
could not utter the expressive monosyllable, 
speaking to her first-born and favorite child. 

“But it’s very strange,” she continued, after 
a puuse, « that other people who don’t seek 
work hall as much as you say you do, always 
obtain employment some time or other.” 

“ Ah, they’re the lucky ones, that’s how it is. 
Work is awful slack.” 

“They are busy at the pit; don’t you think 
you could do something there ?” 

“Yes, of course 1 could ; but it’s out of consi- 
deration for you that I don’t. How would you 
like to see me brought home a corpse like father 
was? That’s what you want, I suppose?” 

“No, Joe, no,” cried the widow, shuddering 
at the gloomy reminiscence, “anything but 
that, anything but that.” 

“Now, that’s what I call sensible, old wo- 
man.” But the widow heard not. She was 
picturing that mournful morning when her 
husband, the pride of her youth, the hope and 
comfort of her wifehood, the noble father of her 
children, was so suddenly snatched away for 
ever. How she longed for his advice, his wise 
counsel, aud his guidance, now ! 

“ There is One better and wiser than he was,” 
she murmured. ‘To the shorn lamb Ho tem- 
pers the wind ; will He not, then, be the Pro- 
tector of the widow, be with me in the hour of 
adversity ?” 

And she brightened at the thought, and plied 
her knitting-needles with increased energy, and 
her sister coming in, the trifle was borrowed, 
and Joe despatched for the pig’s fry. On its ar- 
rival it was speedily cooked ; and Joe speedily 
swallowed more than his share of it, and was 
now helping to dispose of his mother’s, al- 
though, poor creature, she had not tasted a 
mouthful of animal food for more than a fort- 
night. 

“Well, mother,” said Joe, when everything 
eatable had disappeared, “ you’re not such a bad 
sort as I thought you was, and as I’ve got plenty 
of ’bacoo I think I’ll stay at home for once.” 
“Do Joe; it’s a long time since you stopped 
with me for the evening.” 

“I will to-night, so make the most of me, 
and treat me well.” 

And, lightiug his pipe with a hot cinder from 
the scanty fire, he tilted his chair, leaned back 
in it, put one foot on each hob, and was as 
“ happy as a king,” until the latch of the door 
was lifted, and one of Joe’s boon companions 
popped in his head, and said that there was to 
be a capital ratting match at nine o’clock at a 
public-house in the neighborhood — a low public- 
house known by the peculiarly inappropriate 
sign of “ The Industrious Man,” and, singularly, 
kept by a man named Idle, who, it was more 
than rumored, was by no means idle in secur- 
ing a goodly portion of the hardly-earned wages 
of the colliers. 

“ There’s certain to be heaps oi fun,” he con- 


cluded. 

“Joe’s going to stay homo to-night,” said 
Mrs. Bracey to the unwelcome visitor. 

“1 did think about staying Just now,” re- 
marked the hopeful youth, “ but* d’ye see, 1 
didn’t think for a minute there was any ratting 
going on.” 

“ Don’t go, Joe ! don’t go, Joe !” pleaded the 
widow earnestly. 

“Is it a regular match?” inquired Joe of the 
man at the door. 

“A regular, out-and-out match# between Jack 
Barker’s * Vixen,’ and Harry Taylor’s ‘Spitfire.’ 

“ Don’t go, please don’t go, Joe ; don’t go !” 

“ How much is it aside ?” again asked Joe of 


ds friend.” 

“Twenty pounds.” 

“Twenty pounds !” repeated Joe, “that will 
>e a capital game, I’ll warrant.” 

“You may well say that; it will be the best 
ifl'air of the season.” 

“You promised not to go out to-night, Joe, 
ou know you did,” his mother remonstrated 
“Who’ll be there?” asked the son. 

“ All our old friends.” 

“That’s right; I’ll come.” 

“ Oh, don’t go, don’t go to night, think of 
mur promise,” was the widow’s last appeal, uu- 
leeded by her ungrateful offspring, he put 
m his hat, and walked out of the house, lol- 
owed by his “ friend,” who in turn was follow- 
id by an ugly thoroughbred bull-dog. 

The widow went to her chamber and wept— 
vept silently, and prayed earnestly, far into 
,he night — prayed that the long-looked-for re- 
formation of her son would shortly be accom- 
ohshed Worn out with hard labor of the day, 
md the anguish of the night, she fell asleep on 
he floor at the foot of the bed. 

?n the morning, the kind, thoughtful neigh- 
t»rs told the children not to attempt to rouse 


their mother, knowing how great a blessing a 
long sound sleep would prove to one so weary 
aud heartbroken. 

Eleven o’clock came. They now thought it 
time to awake her, and, entering the bed-room 
with the children, they found her still fast 
asleep, in that sound sleep from out of which 
there is, on this earth, no awaking. In the 
solemn stillness of the early dawn, before the 
neighborhood had aroused itself into activity 
and life, while yet the giant wheels of the col- 
liery, standing high in the air, were motionless 
as mountains, aud the mine itself ghostly and 
deserted; while yet the petals of the flowers 
were closed, and the songs of the birds hushed ; 
ere the sun had vanquished the moon, aud the 
day the night, — a gem of “ purest ray serene” 
had been carried from “dark unfathomed 
caves” to everlasting light, honor, glory, bliss 
unspeakable. 

But where was Joe ? 

At the ratting match until long past mid- 
night, the trial of strength and skill in the 
science of rat-killing between “Vixen” aud 
“Spitfire,” having been adjourned from the 
public to a private house, in order to elude the 
vigilance of the police, and also to prevent Mr. 
Idle from being reported to the bench of magis- 
trates the next licensing-day. 

Mad with drink, the owners of the two dogs 
quarrelled; there was a general fight, and at 
four o’clock in the morning, when his mother 
was unconsciously passing away, Joe was being 
conveyed, fainting from pain, ou a shutter, to 
the town hospital, with fractured ribs aud bro- 
ken leg, baviug been pushed into a deep quarry, 
situated close to the roadside, by one of his 
drunken associates, during the short and sharp 
scuflle. The police had unexpectedly put in an 
appearance ; several of the « sportsmen” were 
locked up, others skulked to their homes by cir- 
cuitous routes, aud Joe, as we have said, was 
taken to the hospital, there to lie in one posi- 
tion, almost unendurable, deprived of bis favor- 
ite luxuries, smoking tobacco, drinking beer, 
aud louugiug in pot-houses. It need not be told 
how he fretted and fumed under his compulsory 
confinement; how he refused to listen to the 
good advice of the chaplain, and sneered at all 
those who were williug to receive instructions; 
nor will the reader be greatly surprised to know 
that the news of his mother’s death, was receiv- 
ed by him with the utmost indifference, and 
that on being asked by one of the nurses on the 
day of burial whether he did not wish he was 
well enough to attend, replied “Certainly not.” 

When Joe was discharged from the hospital, 
cured, he found himself without a home, with- 
out food, and without money. His brothers and 
sisters had been adopted by various relations aud 
friends, who, with not too much bread for them- 
selves, were nevertheless willing to share their 
crust with the helpless orphans. Verily the 
familiar saying is often a true one, “ Only the 
poor help the poor.” 

Now it chanced that during Joe’s sojourn in 
the hospital, the house in which his mother 
died had become tenanted by one of the miners 
named Abraham Harvey, who having for forty 
years lived five miles off; walking to and fro 
every day, thought that, as his limbs were 
stitt'er than they used to be, and the hard work 
more laborious to him, he would embrace the 
opportunity then ufl'ordcd of residing near the 
works. He was a hale, hearty old fellow, and 
his wife w r as, if possible, heartier still. They 
had no children, at least none living with them. 
At different times they had seen their seven 
stalwart sons depart from the place of their 
birth to the mighty land of the West, where, in- 
stead of a long life of labor, with only the work- 
shop at the end, they would reap the fruits of 
the earth in due season, without excessive toil, 
and, in time to come, if it should so please Provi- 
dence, enjoy an honorable old age, crowned with 
peace and plenty. There was yet another child, 
a daughter, a little younger than Joe, who was 
in service a few miles away, coming home 
every Sunday to spend an hour or two with the 
old folks, and with them attend the worship of 
God at the Primitive Methodist chapel ou the 
hill, built on the identical spot where once the 
holy aud eloquent George Whitefleld, after at- 
tempting to preach to the assembled savages, 
was assailed with stones and dirt, and driven off 
the hili-side. The seed then sown by the way- 
side is, after long years, producing an excellent 
and abundant harvest. 

With tills worthy couple Joe obtained a lodg- 
ing for eighteen pence per week, and his first care 
was to procure the money to pay for it and for 
his maintenance. Now here came Joe’s diffi- 
culty. How w as he to work, who, in the real 
sense of the word, had never wonted before? 
How was he to conquer his aversion to steady 
aud constant labor ? He began to wish he had 
taken to it earlier, lor he had sufficient sense to 
know that, had he done so, he would not have 
found it so difficult as he was likely to do now. 
However, there was no help for it, no loophole 
of escape. God’s decree, “ In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” came upon him with 
full force. 

He at first thought of turning thief, but if he 
stole any thing and happened to get caught — and 
the chances are always against the thief — he 
would be compelled to perform very hard labor, 
such hard labor that the honest battle for bread 
would be child’s play in comparison. And be- 
sides, the thoughts of spare diet, after his sump- 
tuous living in the hospital, solitary confine- 
ment, and enforced silence, made his blood run 
cold. No — work he must. 

But how ? Where ? 

He wus offered a situation as fireman at the 
colliery, at sixteen shillings per week, but the 
first day’s work nearly killod him, the heat was 


so intense. It was really amusing to watch 
Master Joe constantly stirring the immense fires 
in the furnaces with a great poker in his right 
hand, his handkerchief in his left as incessantly 
mopping his moist forehead. The manager saw 
he was unfit for the post, and transferred him to 
the saw-mill, but without any satisfactory re- 
sult, and Joe received notice to quit. 

Before the notice expired, the driver of one of 
the horses belonging to the establishment was 
taken ill, and as Joe knew T a little about horses, 
and had often envied the carters driving easily 
and comfortably along the road, he ottered his 
services to supply the vacancy, and in this con- 
genial employment he remained some months, 
to the unbounded astonishment of his neighbors, 
who never, never thought that Joe Bracey would 
ever earn a penny honestly. They had prophesied 
so over and over again. 

But he worked on, aud then some saidliis break- 
ing his leg after the dog-fight was a judgment 
upon liiin which had changed him ; others, that 
he would soon slide into liis old habits, while a 
few, who considered themselves very wise in- 
deed, hinted that Abraham Harvey’s pretty 
daughter Alice was the cause of this alteration 
for the better. 

Alice was one of the comeliest and neatest, as 
well as one of the most modest girls Joe had 
ever seen. She was one of those bewitching 
creatures often imagined, but rarely met with. 

A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warn, to comfort, and command. 

We cannot therefore marvel that eventually 
he began to anticipate her short weekly visits 
with feelings of delight. The only drawback to 
this cup of happiness was the cliapel-going; he 
first disliked, then hated it. But the fear of 
lasing the society of Alice kept him a regular 
attendant, in spite of his enmity, and when the 
various ministers aud Christian brethren con- 
stantly noticed him, and continually appealed to 
him to « flee from the wrath to come,” and when 
he became well acquainted with their great zeal 
and self-denial, he could not help unfavorably con- 
trasting his own thoroughly selfish mode of life 
with the unselfishness of theirs. He felt and 
knew them to be vastly superior to him in 
everything good, and this 'consciousness of men- 
tal and moral inferiority quite startled him 
whenever he thought of it, which he did as often 
as he thought of Alice, and that was frequent 
enough. 

Three years were thus passed. 

Now came the turning point in Joe’s life. He 
had lost that very strong antipathy to labor of 
all kinds which formerly possessed him, and he 
kept at work pretty fairly, as he found by ex- 
perience that he was far happier when his mind 
and hands were profitably employed, than when 
idle, and he became contented, cheerful, aud 
obliging. Besides, he liked to appear smart 
whenever he walked out with Alice, and clothes 
were a heavy item in Joe’s expenditure. 

But he could save nothing from his wages. 
He might earn a pound or twenty-five shillings 
one week, and ouly ten the next, and even 
wheu he knew beforehand that this would 
occur, he, somehow, didn’t mauage to carry 
over any mouey from the large week to the 
small one. 

One day, work being slack, Joe was standing 
at the stable-door, meditatively smoking his 
pipe, and gazing across the piece of waste 
ground in front, at the little old parish church 
on the hill, when a wedding procession entering 
the edifice attracted his attention, and he re- 
membered ail at once that a friend of Alice’s 
was to be married that morning, aud that Alice 
had promised to be one of the bridesmaids. He 
nodded his head several times to no one in 
particular, but apparently to a small dog pick- 
ing a bone a few yards off; and with a deep sigh 
he turned into the stable, and commenced 
working energetically at chaff-cutting, and so 
vigorously did he prosecute this employment 
during the remainder of the morning, that the 
time sped swiftly along, and it was dinner-time 
before lie was aware of it, — strange to say, for 
Joe was generally pretty well acquainted with 
the hours of supply. He still lodged at Harvey’s, 
and when ne arrived there he found Alice just 
returned from the wedding-party, looking so 
bright and beautiful, that he thought he had 
never seen any one half so lovely, in his life, 
and this led him to think what a good wile she 
would certainly make, and what a lucky man 
he must be who hud the good fortune to secure 
such a treasure. Unusual foi Joe, he was silent 
all the dinner-time, and hardly tasted his lood, 
although it had been placed beiore him by the 
fair Alice’s hands. The thought forcioiy present- 
ed itself that Alice, at no distant period, would 
be sought in marriage by some one or more of 
her numerous admirers, and the bare idea to 
blm was appalling. He returned to his work 
with no good grace, and all the afternoon re- 
mained silent and thoughtful. At last, as he 
was about to leave for the night, he suddenly 
slammed the stable-door with a loud bang, a 
smile illuminated his face, and he determined- 
ly said, “ Yes, I’ll do it.” 

And this is what he resolved upon. He would 
go home, appear as cheerful as he usually did, 
make amends at tea for his lost dinner, and 
then, as he was walking home with Ahco in the 
evening, plainly demand whether she would be 
bis wife. Not that he thought that he was her 
equal ; no, we must do him the justice to say 
that he did not — on the contrary, he feit she 
was immeasurably his superior; a prize, in fact, 
worthy a large amount of self-sacrifice and 
trouble, one who, more than any other, well 
merited his great admiration and respect. 

“ Yes, I’ll do it,” muttered Joe, as he walked 
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briskly along. He had quite got rid of that 
slouching aud lurching gait which formerly 
characterized his deportment and movements. 

“ Yes, I’ll do it,” he repeated, hurrying along 
faster, “ she can but refuse me. I don’t think 
she will, though, for she has always cared more 
for my company than for any other young 
fellow’s, aud some ol ’em be better off than me. 
Yes, she’ll have me.” 

By this time he had arrived at the house, 
found the tea waiting, and Alice all grace, aud 
smiles, and beauty, ready to pour out the in- 
vigorating beverage. 

Oh the tea, the fragrant, blessed tea, in hun- 
dreds of poor homes the ouly food and fuel of 
the day. Visit that aged pauper’s wretched 
room, and the next, and the next, aud hear 
them, one and all, agree and declare that, next 
to God, the only real friend and comforter of 
the poor is tea. 

It was not a silent meal. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey were in excellent spirits, so was Alice, 
and so appeared Joe. Strange to say, not a 
word had been uttered iu Joe’s hearing about 
the wedding that had taken place in the morn- 
ing, and he was pleased thereat, because it 
wouid give him a rare opportuuity for starting 
the subject presently. 

The tea-things cleared away, Alice announced 
that it was time for her to be going. She slipped 
upstairs, and quickly returned with her bonnet 
aud shawl, and having arrayed herself therein, 
she smilingly asked who intended to see her safe 
along the road, knowing at the time that Joe, 
and Joe only, invariably accompanied her. . 

“ Why, Alice, girl,” said her father, “ what 
makes thee ask such a silly question? Dost 
not see that Joe is standing there ready and 
willing to see thee along the road, as usual ?” 

“I don’t always want to be taking Joe away 
from tne fireside just as he’s finished his tea. 
He may be tired.” 

“ Tired, Alice !” interrupted Joe, “ if I were 
ten times as tired, I’d see you home.” 

“ This is my home ; 1 don’t think I ought to 
call auy other place home.” 

“ Weil, your master’s house then; will that do, 
Miss Alice ?” 

“ Yes, yes, come along. You are quite sure 
you are not tired ?” 

“Quite sure, Alice.” 

“ Ah, ah, Master Joe, if what I hear from the 
neighbors is true, and I have no reason to doubt 
it, you never did overwork yourself, so you can’t 
be very fatigued. Now if you are ready and 
willing, as father said a minute ago, I’ll allow 
you to come.” 

They walked together along the road, silently 
and quickly, past rows of shops, past rows of 
houses, past high blank walls, into the country, 
along a beautiful highway, now arched with 
spreading chestnut- trees, ancient oaks, and 
venerable elms ; presently dividing broad 
meadows ; here narrow, there broad and grass- 
bordered ; now threading a slope, on the one side 
declining to the river, and on the other gradually 
rising to a pleasant wood-crowned height ; then 
into the open, level but picturesque, and again 
under the interlaced trees. It was such a scene 
as poets love, love and frequent, as the toiler in 
crowded cities dreams of, but never sees, as 
lovers love to gaze upon und loiter and Unger in, 
artists reverence and imitate. 

Both Alice and Joe were very quiet; unusually 
so, he thinking of the important business he 
wished to introduce, and Alice afraid she was 
behind her proper time. 

Presently Joe cleared his throat, coughed 
violently thrice, three times clutched his necker- 
chief convulsively, as though being choked, aud 
gasped, “Alice.” 

“ Whatever is the matter, Joe ? Are you ill?” 
“No, I mean yes, — Yes, I mean no.” 

“ You look ill,” said Alice sympathlzingly, 
“ liacln’i you better go back, now ?” 

Joe made no immediate reply, ho stood still, 
staling at his companion. Bo warm and un- 
comfortable did he seem, that AJice could 
scarcely resist laughing aloud at the ridiculous 
figure by her side. 

“I declare, Joe,” she exclaimed, giving that 
gentle swain, at the same time, a very ungentle 
shake, “you have taken leave of your senses; 
there, go home, stupid, and don’t keep staring 
like that.” 

“ Alice — ” 

“ All light, go home ; I shall soon be at my 
journey’s end. Good night, Joe.” 

And off she started, leaving the bewildered 
youth more bewildered than ever. 

Her hastening away recaliedliis wandering, 
wool-gathering wits, and having just now so 
nearly missed the chance of saying what he 
desired to say, it was with some degree of firm- 
ness he repeated, “ Alice*” 

“Are you better, Joe ?” 

“ Yes, much better. Quite well now.” 

“ Are you positive, really pasitive you are not 
out of your mind ? You look very peculiar.” 

To this he vouchsafed no answer, and they 
walked quietly along the road again. After five 
minutes had elapsed, Joe thought it time to say 
something, or “for ever hold his peace.” 

“ You didn’t tell me, Alice, how r you enjoyed 
yourself at the wedding.” 

“ Enjoyed myself? Weddings are not to be en- 
joyed, they are solemn and serious, as I daresay 
you will discover, some day.” 

“ Did you like being there, tliis morning ?” 
“Pretty well; it was very interesting and im- 
pressive.” 

“ Interesting to you, Alice ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“Should you like to be married yourself, 
Alice ?” 

“ That depends.” 

(To be continued •) 
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THE FAVORITE. 


June 21 , 1873 . 


DARWINISM IN THE KITCHEN. 


I was takin’ offmy bonnet, 

One arternoon at three, 

When a hinseck Jumped upon it 
As proved to be a flea. 


Then I takes it to the grate, 
Between the bars to stick it; 
But I hadn’t long to wait 

Ere it changed into a cricket. 


told him that jack-knives were too good pro- 
perty to exchange for wheat, he poured it out 
in the street. Some families sprinkled their 
food with ashes in place of salt. However, the 
summer of 1817 was warm and favorable, and 
and all kinds of crops were abundant. Such is 
a brief account of that cold summer in the year 
which long was called “ Eighteen hundred and 
froze to death.” 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Essence of Jasmine.— In a close vessel placed 
near the fire, put alternate layers of fresh jas- 
. , . , , . | mine flowers and fine cotton-wool dipped moil 

Starch in Potatoes.— A tabulated form con- of benzoin . ren ew the flowers every twenty- 
tains the record of experiments with sixty-one hours, until the cotton is strongly impreg- 

different varities of potatoes, In which the author | lluted with t h e perfume, which is then tobedis- 


MUSCULAR STRENGTH OF INSECTS. 


had estimated the total percentage of dry sub- 
stance and the total quantity of starch. It ap- 
i>ears from this research that the percentages 
alluded to vary for dry matter Horn 15.64 to 
34.26, and the percentage of starch trom 8.7 J to 
26.00. 

Ammonia by Nickel. — 


Says I, “ surely my senses 
Is a-gettin’ in a fog,” 

So to drown it I commences 
When it halters to a frog. 


Here my heart begun to thump, 
And no wonder I felt funky ; 
For the frog, with one big lump, 
Leaped hisself into a monkey. 


Then I opened wide my eyes, 

His features for to scan, 

And observed, with great surprise 
That the monkey was a man. 


But he vanished from my sight, 
And I sunk upon the floor, 
Just as Missus, with a light, 
Came inside the kitchen door. 


Then beginning to abuse me, 

She says, “ Sarah, you’ve beendrinkin’ 
I says, “ No, mum, you’ll excuse me, 

But I’ve merely been a-thinkin’. 


*t But as sure as I’m a cinder, 
That party what you see, 

A gettin’ out o’ winder, 

Have developed from a flea.” 


A YEAR WITHOUT SUMMER. 


The summer season of 1816 was probably the 
coldest ever known in this country. January 
was so mild that fires were scarcely necessary. 
February was but little colder. The first part 
of March was boisterous, the latter part mild. 
The Ohio River was so high that a great many 
farms were overflowed. May was breezy and 
frosty. Buds of all kinds froze. Corn was re- 
peatedly planted and as often killed. June was 
frosty and snowy; almost every green thing 
was killed, that is, through the Northern States. 
Suow fell ten inches deep in Vermont, and 
three inches in Central New York and in Ohio, 
and the Lower Mississippi was so high that the 
streets of New Orleans and vicinity were 
traversed by boats. On the 5th of July ice 
formed, generally of the thickness of window 
glass, and all the corn, except in a few favored 
situations in the West, and some hill farms of 
the Eastern States, and close to the ocean, was 
destroyed. August was still more cheerless; 
Ice formed half an inch thick ; most of the 
leaves that had made out to open on the trees 
were frozen, and a large portion of the corn that 
had survived was cut up for fodder, while part 
of it rotted. There was no seed corn, and that 
which was planted in 1817 had been grown in 
1815, and it sold from $4 to $5 a bushel. The 
first part of September was quite pleasant, the 
latter half cold, and ice formed almost every 
night. October, “ the same subject continued.” 
November was cold ; enough snow fell to make 
good sleighing. At last, December was as mild 
and as pleasant as June should have been. 

Of course great suffering followed; corn for 
bread sold at from $3 to $4 a bushel; buck- 
wheat and rye were exceedingly scarce, little 
or no wheat was grown, and flour sold in Phila- 
delphia at $13 a barrel, and as, even then, Eng : 
land had been getting grain from America, 
wheat there was $3 a bushel. Every family 
was put upon short allowance, and some suffer- 
ed for want of food. Only a few potatoes had 
been grown, most of which were saved for seed. 
The best crop was hay, but the quality was 
poor. Cattle, however, suffered but little, as 
the winter was comparatively mild ; milk and 
a little butter were the chief dependence. Chil- 
dren born in the first part of 1817 were trail, 
and so cross that many of them cried flight and 
day, month after month, and those which sur- 
vived were ever afterward sensitive to cold. In 
the West most of the settlements were new, 
food was so deficient that wintergreen leaves 
and berries and birch bark were eaten with 
relish, and delicate women hunted in moist 
places for spear mint, while boiled greens were 
a great luxury. A cow with a calf was almost 
a salvation to a family, and her products, with 
eggs and maple sugar and molasses, of which 
much was made, formed the principal food for 
several months. So soon as corn was in the 
milk it was boiled, or rasped to make samp, 
and this was the first green food eaten by many 
for a long time. Wheat bread almost entirely 
disappeared, owing to scarcity of seed, and it 
was several years before it could be had, except 
in short-cake on extraordinary occasions. 
Meanwhile money was so scarce that every 
cent was saved to pay taxes, although they 
were extremely light. Only a few could buy 
store goods of any kind, and it was so impos- 
sible to purchase school-books that in many 
cases children learned their letters printed by 
hand on scraps of paper. The only articles 
which brought money were dried peaches, black 
salts or potash, and beeswax. We have heard 
a farmer state that he carried a half a bushel 
of wheat on his shoulders 14 miles to a store to 
buy a cheap jack-knife, and when the merchant 


M. F61ix Plateau, a young Belgian naturalist, 
and a son of the celebrated physician, lias lately 
tried some very delicate experiments to mea- 
; sure the muscular strength of insects, as others 
have done with man and the horse. ' The 
strength of the last two is estimated by the aid 
of a machine called a dynamometer, where the 
tension of a spring is counterbalanced by an ef- 
fort exercised for a very short time. A man, it 
is found, has a power of traction equal to five- 
: sixths of his weight ; a horse, only the half or 
I two-thirds of Ills weight; but this is very small 
1 in comparison with the strength of insects, 
many of which can draw forty times that 
amount. The way in which M. Plateau has 
measured these powers is ingenious. He har- 
nessed the insect by a horizontal thread, which 
was passed over a light movable pulley; to this 
was attached a balance loaded with a few grains 
of sand. To prevent the insect turning aside, he 
made it walk between two bars of glass on a 
board covered with muslin, so as to afford a 
rough surface ; exciting it forward, he gradually 
poured fresh sand into the balance until it re- 
fused to advance further ; the sand and the in- 
sect were then weighed, and the experiment was 
repeated three times, in order to arrive at a cor- 
rect conclusion as to the greatest effort that each 
could make. The tables which give the results 
of these trials seem clearly to demonstrate that 
in the same group of insects the lightest and 
smallest possess the greatest strength ; or that 
the relative force is in inverse ratio to the weight. 
This law applies also to the experiments in fly- 
ing and pushing, as well as to drawing. This 
law, assuredly very curious and interesting in 
the economy of nature, has been confirmed by 
trying a dozen individuals of various species, in 
order to obtain results more approaching to the 
truth. These have been fully successful in con- 
firming previous experience, — for example, the 
drone is four times the weight of the bee, yet it 
can only drag a weight fifteen times greater 
than its own; whilst the bee easily draws 
twenty-three or twenty-four times its own bulk. 
In flying, it can raise a weight very little infe- 
rior to its own ; whilst the drone can only trans- 
port in this manner half its own weight. The 
law in question appears also to apply not only to 
the species which belong to the same entomo- 
logical subdivision, but in a certain measure to 
the entire class of insects. Lt is true that if the 
species examined are arranged by the increasing 
order of their weight, the corresponding relations 
which express their relative force are not always 
exactly progressive. There are exceptions, which 
may be explained by the difference of structure. 
The law holds good if they are divided into three 
groups, comprising, respectively, the lightest in- 
sects, those of a middle size, and the heaviest* 
In this way the relative force is represented for 
the first group by twenty-six ; for the second, by 
nineteen; for the last, by nine. This relates 
only to the power of traction ; if that in flying 
be taken into consideration, the lightest can far 
surpass the heaviest; the first being equal to 
one and one-third ; the last is but one-half. The 
strongest insects appear to be those so familiar 
to the naturalist, which live on lilies and roses, 
such as the Crioceres add Trichies. These little 
beings can draw a weight about forty times supe 
rior to their own, and one, an athlete of the 
tribe, drew sixty-seven times its own weight. A 
small beetle of the tribe a nomale has executed 
the same feat. Another more remarkable fact 
is related of a horn-beetle, which held between 
its mandibles, alternately raising and lowering 
its head and breast, a rod of thirty centimetres 
long, weighing four hundred grammes; its own 
weight was but two grammes. At the side of 
this insect, what are the acrobats who carry a 
table with their teeth ! Such examples show’ to 
what an extent insects are superior to the larger 
animals in the strength of their muscles. Dry 
and nervous, they can, in proportion to them- 
selves, move mountains. In addition to this, 
they are ingenious ; when an obstacle does not 
yield to them, they know how to turn it aside. 
One day, in a garden, a small wasp was trying 
to raise a caterpillar, which lt had just killed. 
The caterpillar was at least five or six Upnes 
heavier than its conqueror, who could not gain 
its end. Six times successively, weary of the 
war, and despairing of success, it abandoned its 
prey, and sadly placed itself at some distance. 
At last a bright idea saved it from its embarass- 
ment : it returned, placed itself across the cater- 
pillar, as if on horseback; with its two middle 
feet it embraced the body of its victem, raised it 
against its breast, and managed to walk on the 
four feet which were at liberty ; thus it soon 
crossed a walk of six feet wide, and laid its prey 
against a wall. — Chambers's Journal . 


tilled from it with alcohol in a water-bath. 
Essence of orange-flowers, of jonquils, <fcc., Is 
made in the same manner. 

Tonic Drink. — Half an ounce of camomile 
flowers, half an ounce of sliced gentian root, half 
an ounce of bruised columba, half an ounce of 

.fxjo^vnv* JP . | dried orange peel, one hundred cloves bruised. 

Boettger finds that nickel absorbs ammonia liKe put these j ngre dients into a jug, and pour on 
palladium. A piece of nickel used as a negative them rather more tnan two pints of cold spring 
electrode in acidulated water absorbed one hun- watcr# Let it staI1 d forty-eight hours, then pour 
died and sixty -five times its volume ol hydrogen. off the clear liquon Take three tablespoonfuls 
On being detached from the battery and plunged fQr a dose> f aBt i D g > every morning, 
into water, it gave up the whole | TAliLE qiinaments.-A table spread with clean 


Absorption of 


in the course of a few days. Palladium absorbs 
four times as much, and gives it up more rapidly. 

Cows’ Milk.— M. A. Bechamp brought forward, 
at the stance of the Aead6mie des Sciences re- 
cently, a very curious paper, 44 On the Milk of 
Cows,” his object being to prove that, from the 
moment when drawn, alcohol and acetic acid aie 
found in the milk, and that the quantity goes on 
increasing as the milk is kept. The author 
considers that alcohol and acetic acid are pro- 
duced in the mammary glands by the action of 
the microzymas on the glucogenous matters of ^ or 


linen and polished dishes need not be expen- 
sively furnished to be charming. On such a 
foundation a small bunch of fresh flowers is a 
great beauty. From early spring till winter 
frost the country furnishes a lavish supply. But 
the unfortunate dwellers in the city need not be 
without a fragrant nosegay. From one small 
city yard I have seen most beautiful combina- 
tions of color, and been refreshed by more than 
one sweet odor varying from day to day as the 
season advanced. One may be limited to three 
four soap boxes, and yet have geranium 


I leaves, mignonette, bright 
and fuchsias, in profusion. 


verbenas, pansies, 


the milk. 

The Brussels correspondent of the Musical I 
Standard says that a wonderful invention, due L et there be Light. — A very mistaken 
to the genius of Monsieur Vitus Gevaert, is now econ omy often condemns a family to sit 

creating considerable sensation in musical circles - n room almost dark, excepting that, by skilful 
there, and especially among the organists. It is contriV ance, a bright spot can be thrown upon 
an appliance by the aid of which a player touch- ^ be wor jj. or t,h e book. Such a method is con- 
ing but one note will play a full chord ; so that a tr to thfJ plan by which the great lights of 
novice will now be able to accompany a chant ^ be WO rld are arranged, and is found by experi- 
merely by striking the note sung by the choir. ence be ver y injurious. Every motion of the 
The mechanism is inexpensive, and easily fitted and w j iat in nature is so active, compels a 

upon any instrument. sudden change of its delicate apparatus to suit 

Autumnal tints of leaves are attributed to the different lights and causes more weariness 
various causes. Some chemists determine that tbau muc h longer use in a proper way. Let 
they are due to certain acids which are develop- there be a source of light raised above the level 
ed. Others aver that a diminished vitality in of the eye , and let the whole room be so lighted 


the plant causes the change of color ; if this be 
true, then we must assume that there is such a 
thing as a 44 vital power” in plants which presides 
over their cyclical changes, and this cannot but 
be accepted as true, as far as our present know- 


by it that there shall be no brilliant, dazzling 
spots and no deep shadows. The alarming pre- 
valence of disorders of the eye should stimulate 
us to study its needs and to obey its laws. 

German Paste for Birds. — Take one pint of 


ledge goes. One phenomenon, however, must in W bi c h rub up a new-laid egg ; then 

i I . 1 i. .2-1.4. ~ r :*A oA/^irinrr tlin PflUfiPSl of * * . . 1 il nf 


not be lost sight of in seeking the causes oi | ^wo^imces of fresh lard, and three ounces of 


the action of the acid of the gas trie juice, whilst 
the formation of the dextrine is attributed by the 
author to the lactic-acid fermentation which the 
starch suffers in the stomach. Remembering 
how readily sugar may be formed from starch 
by the action of the saliva, it seems curious that 
so little sugar is found in the stomach ; but this 
is, no doubt, due to the acid of the gastric juice, 
which seems to check the diastatic effect of the 
salivary secretion. Sugar always occurs, how- 
ever, in the small intestine. 

A New Preservative for Animal and 
Vegetable Substances. — The use of acetate of 
soda, a very cheap article, is attracting attention 
as a preservative for animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. The meat is disposed in layers in barrels, 
and is covered with one-fourtli its weight of the 
dry acetate. The temperature of the room in 
which the barrels are placed should be about 70 
deg. After being left twenty-four hours, the 
pieces of meat are turned, and those at the 
bottom of the barrel placed at the top. In forty- 
eight hours they can be taken out and dried. 
When the hieat is required for use, it must be 
cooked in tepid water, to which a small quantity 
of sal ammoniac is added. Meat thus treated is 
said to retain all its flavor. The smaller animals 
can by this process be preserved entire. The 
preservation of vegetables is claimed to be ac- 
complished in the same way, but they lose 
nearly three-fourths of their weight. All sub- 
stances thus preserved must be kept in a dry 
place, as they have a strong tendency to absorb 
moisture. 


GOLDEN GRAINS. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 


A Long Watch. — During the Crimean war 
an Irish peasant, who was posted with a mus- 
ket on duty, and had wandered a little out of 
his position, was accosted by an officer with 
“What are you here for?” — 44 Faith, your 
honor,” said Pat, with his accustomed grin of 
good humour, 44 they told me I am here lor a 
century.” 


Fried Potatoes. — Boil some potatoes in their 
skins; when cold, peel them, cut them into slices 
a quarter of an inch thick, and fry them in butter 
or beef dripping a nice delicate brown. 

Rice Cream Mix four handfuls of ground 

rice and half-a-pouud of sugar in two quarts of 
milk or cream, together with two raw eggs 
beaten up. Thicken them in a saucepan over 
quick lire, stirring them continually. 

Devonshire Junket. — Set a quart ol new 
milk with half a pint of cream in it in a glass 
dish with a spoonful of rennet ; pour over it half 
a pint of white wine, two ounces of sifted loal 
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tinted leaves: Wherever one leaf overlaps an- ho ~ e y~ r treacle! Continue' to rub this well, so 
other in the forest, the under leal will longest ^ ^ prevent it being in large lumps. When 
resist discoloration. The very form of the upper " ^ fln0 poWtler pu t it into a clean earthen 

leaf may thus be stamped on the one beneath and . e it over a s i ow and clear fire 

when the covering is only partial. This indicates unfcil warm throug h, stirring it all the while to 
that frost is a very important agency in the prevent its burning. When sufficiently hot, take 
problem. it and pass ^ through a fine wire sieve ; then 

How we Digest Starch. — How we digest add about two ounces of maw-seed, and if hemp- 
starch, and other carbohydrates taken as food, seed is thought essential, give the small R us ^' 
has been carefully studied by Herr E. Brucke, whole in preference to the common sort, bruised, 
and liis observations have been published by the as it, only tends to bring on the husk or dry 
Vienna Academy. The author finds that after a cough. Birds will eat it whole, and it will _ao 
meal of starch the stomach contains a large them equal good, and prevent nasty and trouble- 
quantity of amiduline, or soluble starch, and of some complaints, which oftentimes stop the 
dextrine, but nothing more than mere traces of birds when in full song, until they bring up the 
sugar. The conversion of the insoluble starch small particles of the husks of the usual-sized 
into this amiduline appears to be brought about by | hemp-seed. 


Unruly passions destroy the peace of the 
soul. 

Talent, like beauty, to be admired, must be 
unostentatious. 

He is the happiest, be he King or peasant, 
who finds peace in his home. 

Aim high, but do not hurry ; the steady step 
is far more effective than the irregular run. 

Hard work is the price asked for success, and 
it can be purchased with no other kind of cur- 
rency. 

Difficulties. — K eep your difficulties to 
yourself, and let people know that you are in 
expectation of good fortune. 

Brave Men. — N o one need stand in fear of 
brave men but the wrong-doer ; it is only co- 
wards who stab in the back. 

Truthfulness is a corner stone in character ; 
and if it be not firmly laid in youth, there will 
always be a weak spot in the character. 

It 1s of no advantage to have a lively mind 
if we are not just. The perfection of the pen- 
dulum is not to go fast, but to the regular. 

It is in vain to hope to please all alike. Let 
a man stand with his face in what direction he 
will, he must necessarily turn his back on one- 
half of the world. 

Love Is faith, is charity, is gentleness ; all 
truth, all peace, all beauty, and all virtue dwell 
in this one short word ; the rule of life, the pre- 
cept of our death. 

Virtue consists In making desire subordin- 
ate to duty, passion to principle. The pillars 
of character are moderation, temperance, chas- 
tity, simplicity, self-control ; its method is self- 
denial.* 

As storm following storm and wave succeed- 
ing wave give additional hardness to the shell 
that encloses the pearl, so do the storms and 
waves of life add additional force to the char- 
acter of man. 

While the advance of civilisation destroys 
much that is noble, and throws over the mass 
of human society an atmosphere somewhat dull 




sugar, and half a nutmeg grated. Cover it with ... . - - 

a plain whisked cream, and garnish with apricot and hard ; yet it is only by its peculiar trials no 
jam or jelly. | less than by its positive advantages that the 
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utmost virtue of human nature can be ma- 
tured. 

Popular Errors. — Thinking that the more 
one eats the stronger and fatter one will become ; 
believing that the more hours a child studies 
I he faster he will learn ; imagining that every 
hour taken from sleep is so much gained ; and 
concluding that, because exercise is good, the 
more violent it is the better. 

Kingsley says, “ if you wish to be miser- 
able, you must think about yourself; about what 
you want, what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you, what people think of you ; 
and then to you nothing will be pure. You will 
spoil everything you touch ; you will make sin 
and misery for yourself out of everything God 
sends you ; you will be as wretched as you 
choose.” 

Pert and Lending. — The chief thing that 
wise parents should din into their children’s 
memory, and impress on their consciences al- 
most from the first hour they are capable of un- 
derstanding it, is the misery and bondage and 
even disgrace that come with debt. Borrowing 
seems so easy, and lending so natural, and youth 
is buoyant with hope, and conscious of integri- 
ty. “It is only for a short time, and payment 
will easily be made ; and who need know ?” 
But a tendency of this kind should be burned 
out of a young man’s nature as with a hot iron. 
It is a fault towards which an inflexible stern- 
ness is at once the kindest and the only effec- 
ti ve remedy. An indulgent easiness in the early 
days of youth may foster a habit which will 
paralyse the sinews of robust action, and reduce 
ultimately its victim to the contemptible condi- 
tion of being either a mendicant or a thief. 


HINTS TO FA RMER S. 

\\ ax Bean. — This snap bean, but recently 
introduced and not generally known, is one of 
the very best for garden culture. When planted 
and cared for in the same way, the Wax is 10 or 
12 days later than the Early Valentine ; but in 
every other respect it is superior to either this 
or that other excellent variety, the Refugee. 
The vines grow longer than other kinds of the 
snap beans, produce more beans of larger size, 
more brittle and of better quality. Those who 
are fond of young snap beans plant seed three 
or four times during the spring — say two weeks 
apart — so as to get a succession for table use. 
Where it will take four plantings with other 
kinds, two plantings of the Wax will be found 
quite enough, because this variety will keep 
tender just twice as long as the sorts commonly 
grown for home consumption. The pods of the 
Wax grow long, thick, tender, and of a waxy 
yellow color. 

To Make a Sheer Own a Lamb. — A corres- 
pondent of the Maine Farmer, writes: Some- 
times it is desirable to make one sheep own 
the lamp of another, but often it is a difficult 
task. An experiment that we tried a few days 
since proved a perfect success, and was easily 
conducted; and for the benefit of those who 
may be similarly situated we communicate it 
to your columns. One of our sheep lost her 
lamb. In a few days a yearling dropped a lamb 
which she did notown, and in fact had no milk 
for it. We took the lamb immediately after it 
was dropped and sprinkled it with fine salt and 
placed it with the sheep that had lost her lamb. 
As soon as she tasted the salt she commenced 
licking the lamb, and in a short time was as 
fond of it as she was of her own. She is now 
taking the greatest care of her adopted charge. 

Fertilizing Corn.— Here is a hint to corn- 
growers of some value : 

“ An intelligent and reliable larnier, who has 
been for many years making experiments with 
corn, has discovered an importance and value 
in replanted corn which is quite novel and 
worthy of publication. We have always 
thought replanted corn was of little conse- 
quence; he replants whether It is needed or 
not — or rather he plants two or three weeks 
after crops are planted, about every fifteenth 
row each way. He says if the weather becomes 
dry during the filling time, the silk and tassel I 
both become dry and dead. In this condition, 
if it should become seasonable, the silk revives 
and renews, but the tassel does not recover. 
Thus, for the want of pollen, the new silk is 
unable to fill the office for which it was desig- 
nated. The pollen from the replanted corn 
is then ready to supply the silk, and the filling 
is completed. He says nearly all the abortive 
ears, so common to the corn crop, are caused 
by want of pollen, and that he has known ears 
to double their size in the second filling.” 

Farm Poultry. — Farmers frequently neglect 
their fowls, not so much from a conviction that 
they don’t pay as because there are so many 
things to attend to. Yet oftentimes, the labor 
spent on more pretentious affairs is not as pro- 
fitable as that devoted to poultry. Of course, 
much depends on location and the market. A 
flock of fowls such as is usual on farms, will in 
most situations, if rightly managed, yield more 
in value annually (either gross or net) than a 
good cow. But no farmer expects that a cow 
can be tended a year, and her fodder raised, cut 
and housed, without considerable work. Fowls, 
if allowed their freedom, may be managed 
with much less labor than when they are yard- 
ed, but in any case a great deal of time must 
be spent in raising chickens in sufficient num- 
bers to keep the ranks of the laying stock al- 
ways filled with birds not old, which is indis- 
pensable to success. It must be remembered 
that eggs are more profitable than table fowls, 
except in case of early chickens. 



HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 


An enter-prising man — The Burglar. 

What is the difference between a nasty pill 
and a jolly picnic ? — One is a little swallow, the 
other a great lark. 

The reason why Pagans are so far behind- 
hand in the march of civilization, is because 
they are such idol people. 

Why is the towering style of bonnet now in 
vogue called the “ Mansard ?” Because it takes 
a great deal of man’s hard earnings to pay for 
one of them. 

Another Grievance for Them. — One pro- 
fession is safe from the invasion of Woman. 
She may enter the Army, but it is impossible 
that she Man the Navy. 

Last Abode. — A sheriff', who had a writ to 
serve, ascertained that the defendant was dead, 
and tossing the paper over the wall of the ceme- 
tery, he made return upon the writ that he had 
left the summons at the last and usual place of 
abode. 

Entire Confidence.— In a French court re- 
cently, as a witness was about to give his testi- 
mony, the advocate remarked, “I wish to state 
to the court that this witness is entitled to entire 
confidence, as he has not had time to consult a 
lawyer.” 

Things we should Like to See. — A fruit 
tree that keeps away pilferers by its own bark. 
— Gas that would go out at night and come in 
again in the morning — 1 saucepan that would 
boil over with rage when the cook is insulted. 
A clock that is so conceited as not to run down 
its own works. 

A Candidate for the civil service recently 
gave up his examination in disgust, because he 
was asked how many bushels of wheat could be 
bought for two pounds if one bushel cost four 
shilliqgs. He said he had not learned anything 
about wheat, but had always done his sums in 
potatoes and turnips. 

“Only” the Mind.— “Wordsworth,” said 
Charles Lamb, “ one day told me that he con- 
sidered Shakespeare greatly overrated. “There 
is,” said he, ‘an immensity of trick in all 
Shakespeare wrote, and people are taken by it. 
Now, if I had a mind, I could write exactly like 
Shakespeare.’ So you see,” proceeded Charles 
Lamb, quietly, “it was only the mind that was 
wanting I” 

“ Here we are now, within a quarter of a 
mile of land,” was the joyful announcement 
made by the captain of an ocean steamer to his 
grumbling passengers. “Where? Which way 
is it?” were the eager exclamations which fol- 
lowed. “Anywhere down below there,” said 
the captain, pointing toward the bottom of the 
sea; “the lead gives us just two hundred and 
twenty fathoms of water, and the land comes 
slap up against the brine.” 

what was wanted. 

She tied the new cravat which she so kindly 
made me; 

Then smoothed with care my hat, and with 
her arms delayed me. 

She brushed my “ glossy hair,” and said it was 
“ so curly;” 

While going down the stair she cried, “ Come 
home, dear, early!” 

How happy theu was I with all I e’er desired ! 

I fortune could defy while thus I was admired. 
We parted at the door — her smile deserved a 
sonnet; 

“ Dear love ! but one thing Jmore : I want — a 
Summer bonnet!” 

A Ball-room Scene “ A ludicrous Incident 

occurred,” says an American paper, “at the 
Illinois reception the other night. The ball-room 
floor at Willard’s was newly waxed, and badly 
done at that, so that the fair ladies and the gal- 
lant beaux found their feet sticking to the floor. I 
While the weaker w^ere held fast, the stronger 
and more energetic produced a noise like unto 
shooting-crackers as they moved about or at- 
tempted to dance. This got to be such a nui- 
sance that the proprietor was called in and ac- 
tive measures taken to remedy the trouble. 
Meal from the kitchen was procured and 
sprinkled over the floor. Young ladies had to 
be lifted bodily out of their tracks, in some in- 
stances leaving their heels on the floor, while 
others, uttering little shrieks as If hurt, were 
prised up with pokers. Several enterprising ! 
Illinois beaux went to Milburn’s and purchased | 
pieces of chalk, which they rubbed on the soles 
of the young ladies’ shoes. It presented a beau- ; 
tiful picture to see an Illinois gentleman with j 
his knees stuck fast to the floor while he whit- ! 
ened the soles of his love, she balanced most i 
gracefully on one foot and smiling audibly to 
the tickling process.” 


A characteristic story is told of the most in- 
corrigible of the burlesque writers. When a 
favourite domestic drama was recently brought 
out at Liverpool, a terrible wait occurred, on 
the night of its production, after the second act. 
The orchestra had exhausted its repertory, and 
still the curtain remained down. Presently a 
harsh gruting sound was painfully audible from 
behind — the sound of a saw struggling through 
wood. “ What is that noise ? ” impatiently 
asked a gentleman of the author. “Well, I 
can’t say,” answered Mr. Byron, mournfully, 



OUR PUZZLER. 


91. SQUARE WORDS. 

1. A well-known seasoning ; a tree ; a mis- 
fortune; examination. 

2. A landing-place ; a town in Holland; a de- 
puty; a word denoting the letters and language 
of the ancient northern nations of Europe ; to 
bring. 

3. A spoonja second time; time noted; a 
town in Belgium; concluded. 

4. In the hands of the versed, my second’s notes, 
Doth my first so sweetly — then escapes ; 

’Tls really enchanting; the poet it quotes, 

As seraphic beiDgs in language he drapes. 

My next all possess, but every one votes 
The palm to the ladies, — oh, into what 
scrapes 

They lead us, by a glance ’neath their silken 
coats, 

In this land of my last, as in that of the 
grapes. 

92. DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

A famous battle once was fought 
Between two chiefs, who empire sought ; 
Th’ initials downwards give the name 
Of him who gained the day and fame; 

The finals downward, rightly read, 

Name him who lost the day and fled — 

And yet still more if you’re not blind, 

The battle’s name you’ll also And; 

For in each word one letter take, 

I’ve numbered them for clearness’ sake, 

Let for these words the numbers be, 

Two three, then five, three four and three. 

1. An English colony behold, 

Whose sons are brave, and free, and bold. 

2. In England’s north seek out a town 
That’s truly not of great renown. 

3. An ancient kingdom of great fame, 

The easiest one of all to name. 

4. An Irish city now I wish, 

Where ne’er should lack supply of fish. 

5. To South America now fly, 

To find a strange nam’d city try. 

(J. Come back again to England mind, 

And search in Hants a town to find. 

94. CHARADES. 

1. My first two thousand years ago you’re told* 
Lived in the north, was brave and bold ; 

My next will tell for whose delight 
I sit me down these lines to write; 

And in my whole if meant for me, 

My very self you ought to see. 

2. My first is a river in Europe ; my second a 
habitation; my third what you did yesterday; 
and my whole is a monarch. 

3. My first is an English river; my second is 
nothing ; my third is a measure ; and my whole 
is a flower. 


94. DECAPITATIONS. 

1. Whole, I am a name ; beheaded, I am what 
you have; then curtailed, I am what you do; 
read backwards, I am bad ; transposed, I am 
worthless ; and again transposed, I am by ladies 
worn. 

2. Whole, I reflect; beheaded, I am a girl ; 
beheaded again, I am an animal ; then curtailed, 
I become a conjunction. 

3. Whole, I am a useful article ; beheaded, I 
am what you should never be ; again behead- 
ed, I am what you did yesterday ; transposed, 
I am what you will do to-morrow ; then be- 
headed, I become a preposition. 

4. Of my whole you bave more than one; 
transpose me, and I become a border ; behead 
and curtail me, I become circular; agaii. behead 
and transpose me, and I become a liquid ; be- 
head me again, and I become a preposition. 

5. Whole, I depart; curtailed and transposed, 
I wash; transposed, I am a hollow; then be- 
headed, I am a liquid; then transposed, I am 
enclosed ground. 


ANSWERS. 

80. Charade. — Shipwreck. 

81. Puzzles. — 1 . Snow. 2. Vine. 

82. Cross Puzzle. — Mississippi, thus : 
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SONNET. 


BY MAX. 


As the red rose lifts up her queenly face, 

A beauteous banquet for the kingly sun, 

And he, enamoured of her royal grace, 

Wooes her from morning till the day is done, 
So when thy face is lifted up to me, 

My blushing rose, perhaps I love thee best; 
And as the moon has power to rule the sea, 

It rules my life and gives my spirit rest. 

Thy life is like the fulness of a flower, 

Grown to perfection and divinely sweet ; 

And lo, I count it, dear, the happiest hour, 
When I may lay my homage at thy feet. 

O, make my heart, sweet love, thy peerless 
throne, 

My queenly rose to heaven-born stature 
grown. 


®HiY FlIB-TIHfi. 


BY MRS. C. CHANDLER, 

OF MONTREAL. 


“ Aunt, why is it you never married ?” 

I asked this question as we were sitting Ute-&* 
Ute in the open porch of the house one warm 
summer afternoon. It was a lovely spot that 
my aunt had selected to build her little home- 
stead, and what a gem itself was that cottage, 
with its creeping vines and wild roses, almost 
embosoming it! The garden plot was trimly 
kept, which everything always was about my 
aunt. A large tree was near the house, spread- 
ing its sheltering branches over the garden. 
Behind the cottage was a little lawn, sloping 
down to a pond, where some ducks and geese 
were luxuriously enjoying themselves. 

Yes, my aunt had a pleasant home, and I 
truly enjoyed those summer visits which I al- 
ways paid to “ Allendale,” which was the name 
my aunt had chosen to give her pretty domi- 
cile. 

My aunt, Phoebe Holmes, was a placid, gentle- 
looking woman of about thirty-eight She dress- 
ed altogether in a style peculiarly her own, 
which decidedly was not a la mode, yet still she 
was an attractive-looking woman, with her 
large pensive brown eyes, and sweet, yet sad, 
smile. 

The sim was reflecting into the porch, and 
glanced across my aunt’s face as she looked up 
from her work to reply to some remark of mine. 
She looked so lonely at the moment that the 
thought flashed into my mind as to why she 
should never have married ; hence the question 
I impetuously asked : 

“ Aunt, why is it you never married ?” 

I repeated my question twice before my aunt 
appeared to hear me ; then she replied, after a 
moment’s hesitation : 

“ Because, my dear, it was not intended that 
I should be.” 

“Ah! yes, aunt,” I replied, “that maybe; 
but there must be a more assignable reason for 
it, for you surely had lovers when you were 
young,” I pertinaciously continued. 

Now, in looking back, I think it was thought- 
less and almost impertinent pressiug my aunt 
as I did on such a subject. However, it brought 
forth good results, which I have had cause to bo 
thankful for. 

My aunt looked rather annoyed as I again re- 
peated my last question. She sighed wearily 
before she replied : 

“ Minnie, you allude to a painful subject. I 
never like to speak of the past or my girlhood’s 
days ; those reminiscences I have long locked up 
in my memory as being too sacred for conversa- 
tion.” 

Nothing daunted, I again persevered : 

“ You might make an exception with me; 
aunty dear, your only niece, and almost like a 
daughter ; and now you have roused my curio- 
sity by speaking so mysteriously, just like what 
we read in novels, that I could not rest without 
knowing something further. Will you, aunt, 
trust in me — I will never repeat it.” 

“ My dear Minnie, going back to the past will 
be very painful to me ; if I do, it will be only 
with a view that it may be beneficial to you and 
be a useful lesson, for I tell you candidly, my 
love, I have felt rather uneasy about you some- 
times.” 

“About me, aunt? Why what do I ever do 
to merit your disapprobation ? I only flirt now 
and then; surely you don't call that a grave 
fault ?” 

“Grave enough, Minnie, in its results some- 
times,” my aunt replied. “ However, I will tell 
you a little tale, and then, after that, you cun 
give me your opinion of it. Come nearer tome, 
and I will begin.” 

Going into the parlor, and bringing out a little 
stool and seating myself on it, and laying my 
head on my aunt’s lap, I was prepared to listen. 

My aunt, laying aside her work, put one of 
her hands on my hair, and commenced the fol- 
lowing narrative : 

“ Twenty years ago I was at home with my 
mother in our little country place. It was not 
as pretty a spot as this, nor was it so well kept, 
for my mother was very delicate in health and 
unable to bear any fatigue; and I was thought- 
less. However, things were pretty good, and we 
were very happy together. My mother, as you 
know, had no other child but your father, and ho 
was away in the city studying for tiie law, and 
only came home in the vacations. I never felt 
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lonely; lor the village was not far, and I was 
well known there and had many friends among 
them, some of the opposite sex, who would have 
been my lovers, if 1 had encouraged them: I 

was thought handsome in these days, I believe, 
at least I was told so — you could scarcely think 
so by what 1 am now. Although I had many 
admirers, on one only did I smile ; he was my 
beau ideal of all that was good and manly. His 
name was Edward Munroe (tvs my aunt pro- 
nounced the name she stopped for a moment, as 
if a choking sensation had come into her throat, 
and a tear stole down her cheek, which 1 observed, 
as I looked up to see why she had paused.) I 
said nothing, only pressing the hand which lay 
near me on her lap. My aunt continued : “ Ed- 
ward Munroe — she said it again as if to accus- 
tom herself to i^ts sound — was the master of the 
village school. He was poor, although of re- 
spectable descent, and he had taken this situa- 
tion not alone for the emolument, but with a 
view to having some time to prosecute his studies 
for the pulpit, which he hoped to achieve in a 
couple of years ; and I had promised him to be 
his when that time arrived, and be a helpmate 
in his pastoral duties. 

“ Thus mutters stood, when one morning'iny 
mother received a letter from an old school 
friend who had married well in the city, and 
who had occasionally still kept up a correspond- 
ence. This letter was to say that her daughter 
Dora was rather in ill health, and was ordered a 
change into the country, and would mamma 
take her for a month if it would not inconveni- 
ence her. Of course ; what answer could be given 
under the circumstances. My mother, I saw, 
did not like the idea, and as for myself, a pang 
of sadness shot through my heart. I knew not 
wherefore, except it was a presentiment. A re- 
ply was sent of polite acquiescence in the request, 
and in three days Miss Dora Mansfield was depo- 
sited at our porch door amidst a variety of trunks, 
valises and bandboxes. It struck me with as- 
tonishment as to the requirements of so much 
luggage merely for a month’s visit to a country 
house, but I soon saw why. 

“ It was nearly dark when our visitor arrived, 
and I could not see what she was like until I 
took her up to my bedroom to remove her 
cloak and hat: As she took oif her wrappings 

and stood in the bright lamp-light, I was | 
amazed at her exceeding beauty. Large daz- 
zling, flashing black eyes, a complexion of a 
rich creamy tint, and her raven hair, loosely 
let down, hung in a rippling, glittering mass to 
her waist. Her figure was rather tall, and well- 
developed, showing off to advantage the dark 
purple silk, trimmed with black lace, that she 
wore, made In the latest city fashion. 

“ As I looked at her, I felt as if I had suddenly 
become disenchanted, something like 1 Cinder- 
ella’ in the fairy tale. Hitherto I had been 
the ‘ belle ’ and ‘ authority ’ in our village, but 
now I had become a dowdy, a plain country 
girl, beside this queen. 

»< I was not envious, but I was put down in 
my own estimation. I must have looked down- 
cast, for our visitor looked at me with disdain, 

I thought then, and said* with a sudden wide 
display of her white teeth : 

“ * Are you not glad to see me, Miss Holmes ?’ 

“I was half ashamed of my feelings being 
observed, and laughed, begging that she would 
excuse my seriousness, and that I was very 
glad to welcome her, which I tried to persuade 
myself was the case, but I knew in my inmost 
heart that it was the contrary. 

“We went down to the parlor, where my 
mother and Edward, who had Just come in, 
(although I had not expected him that even- 
ing, or I should have exchanged my brown 
merino dress for a more tasteful one, its the 
contrast was decidedly striking between our 
city beauty and myself,) were seated. I ob- 
served Edward start with surprise; he, too, 
was struck with this marvellous girl. 

“ During the evening music was proposed, and 
Dora sang. Her voice was magnificent, and she 
executed the popular operas of the day with 
great taste. Here again Edward seemed lost 
in admiration. I sang too, (but mine was flat, 
stale, alter hers, I thought,) only simple bal- 
lads, and my execution was by no means bril- 
liant. I felt, without knowing why, completely 
overshadowed, trodden down into the dust, by 
this girl. 

“Christianity and common sense vanished 
and I became diabolical in my heart, and I fear 
my countenance betrayed my inward pertur- 
bation, for Dora looked triumphant, radiant, 
throwing all her wiles and fascinations towards 
my betrothed, who appeared pleased and flat- 
tered, and, in my prejudiced mind, changed to 
me, uud, with cross petulance, I repulsed Ed- 
ward, thinking he no longer estimated me as 
the one he thought most of. 

“Now, in looking back through the vista of 
years, I think the comparison that first even- 
ing that Dora spoilt with us must have been 
very great between us, and I lost greatly in the 
balance, not by my dress nor my singing, but 
In the sweetness and suavity of Miss Mansfield’s 
manner, and my cross, contracted brow and 
abrupt behavior.” 

“Oh! aunt,” I cried, interrupting her, “I 
cannot fancy you ever being like that. You 
are so quiet and placid now.” 

“Ah! my child, through what a furnace of 
purification have I not passed to make me 
thus.” 

My aunt again sighed, and proceeded : 

“ Days passed into weeks, and things did not 
mend for me. It was with the greatest self- 
control that I was barely civil to Dora. Edward 
came frequently, but now, instead of attention 
to me, he seemed engrossed with mv detested 
rival, fcihe spared no wile that couid possibly 


attract him, and how weak are often the 
strongest and coolest men when the snares and 
wiles of a pretty woman, who is also a coquette, 
are brought to bear upon him? And so it was 
with my poor Edward. He loved me still, but 
it was now a brotherly affection ; all his devo- 
tion was to Dora. I would have no confidential 
conversation with her, but my mother, who 
was earnestly noticing the whole ailair, at last 
spoke one day. 

“ ‘ Dora, my dear,’ she said, ‘ perhaps you are 
not aware that Mr. Munroe is eugaged toPhcebe. 
I am sure, if you had known it, you would not 
have engrossed all his society. I blame my 
daughter for not having told you sooner.’ 

“ Dora only raised her eyebrows, and ejacu- 
lated coolly : 

“ ‘ Ah ! indeed !’ but I am sure, by her man- 
ner, that she suspected it before. 

“My mother did not seem pleased, and con- 
tinued : 

“ ‘ I must therefore beg, Miss Mansfield, that 
while in my house you will be more reserved. 
No young lady should receive the entire atten- 
tions of a gentleman whom another has a 
greater interest in.’ 

“Dora laughed and said : 


Edward; do not believe in his professions of 
love ; throw him from your heart as unworthy 
of you. Bear this trial, my love, as a woman 
and a Christian.’ 

“I stopped my tears, and promised my 
mother to do what she thought best. 

a Two letters were despatched to the post that 
evening — one was from Mrs. Holmes to Mrs. 
Mansfield, and the other was from myself to 

Edward. . _ .. 

i< Two days after I had the satisfaction ot 
seeing the being who had wrought so much 
trouble for me depart from our threshold. En- 
raged she was, scarcely offering her hand iu 
‘good-bye.’ 

“Some days later I received a short, inco- 
herent letter from him whom I once idolized 
and still loved in spite of all. He seemed torn 
by conflicting feelings, not wishing to break his 
faith to me, and yet euthralled by my rival. I 
replied in a short, decisive note, and thus ended 
all intercourse between us. 

“Edward threw up his situation, and went 
into the city some weeks after. The day before 
he left he sought an interview with me, which 
I my mother steadily refused him. 

“ He left, and I have never seen him since. 



“Phoebe Holmes,— When you receive this, 

I shall no longer be an inhabitant of this world. 

I am dying, Phoebe, the physicians say « of a 
decline,’ — I say ‘of a broken heart.’ Can you 
forgive me sufficiently to read this through? 
Now, on the verge of the grave, I declare I love 
you, and no other in this world, my pure and 
noble Phoebe ! I do not surmise as to your 
being another’s. I know your nature too well 
to believe that. I will tell you all; I must be 
short, for I am very weak. When I left your 
village I went to the city, where I obtained a 
situation, as I thought, good. I gave up the 
idea of becoming a clergyman, so enthralled 
had I become by the fair serpent who had be- 
guiied me. I called on Mrs. Mansfield, was re- 
ceived civilly, and at first rapturously by the 
daughter. I sought an opportunity of pouring 
out my passion, when, judge or my horror and 
amazement when the fiend replied, ‘Why, 
surely, Mr. Munroe, you could have seen I was 
not in earnest; I was only flirting. Some of 
you men are so matter-of-fact.’ She went on 
to tell me that she was engaged, and had been 
for two years, to a ‘ splendid fellow,’ as she ex- 
pressed it, who was away, but that he would bo 
here in two weeks, when she was to be mar- 
ried, and coolly asked me to the wedding. 
Without a word, without a look, I caught my 
hat and rushed from her presence. Two 
weeks after I saw her marriage advertised in 
the papers. I left the city, and have been a 
wanderer in the Southern States, getting a little 
work now and then, but I knew, and was assur- 
ed, I should not long cumber the earth. I have 
been gradually sinking, and my days, my phy- 
sician says, are numbered. Pray forgive me, 
Phoebe. I die in the hope of meeting you in 
an eternal home. 

“Edward Munroe.” 

My aunt’s tears were raining down on the 
paper as she concluded. 

“Now, Minnie,” she said, half sobbing, “do 
you now see why I never married. I am wait- 
ing patiently in this world until the Almighty 
summons me to join my only beloved Edward 
where we shall never be parted.” 

I rose silently and kissed my aunt. 

“ Thank you, aunt, for this recital. You have 
done more good to me than you can imagine.” 

“I am happy to hear it, Minnie. Did the 
‘cap fit’ anywhere in my narrative?” asked 
' my aunt. 

I blushed and said : 

“I am afraid so, but your experience will be 
a useful lesson to me.” 

Yes, I was not acting quite l ight just then, lor 
I had been flirting tremendously with the most 
eligible young mau in the village since I had 
been with my aunt this summer, much to the 
torture and annoyance of a girl to whom he 
was engaged, and it gave me a delightful plea- 
sure to rival her, yet with no other idea but 
flirtation, for I would not have married him 
had he asked me. But now I viewed my con- 
duct with horror, and I became a changed being 
from that hour. 

I am now a happy wife and mother, and in 
my intercourse with the world I dally observe 
girls who, through thoughtless flirtations, throw 
away their own happiness very often, and de- 
stroy the happiness of others, which induces 
me to give this warning to those who like to 
flirt, hoping it will be as beneficial to them as 
my aunt s recital was to me. 


The Etiquette of Invitations. — One of the 
most reasonable rules of etiquette is that which 
requires prompt replies to invitations. An in- 
vitation should be answered as soon as received, 
but there are some very foolish people who have 
, the idea that it increases their importance to 
delay their reply, or that promptness gives 
evidence of eagerness to accept or refuse. 


snow-balling. 


“ ‘ What nonsense. I am only flirting.’ 

“ My mother then launched into a tirade on 
the evils of flirtation, which only made the 
beautiful ‘imp’ laugh merrily. This lecture 
did no good. 

“I spoke to Edward at last, and gave him 
back my troth, if he wished it; but he told me 
he admired Dora but loved me. At that time 
I believe he really thought so, for he was too 
truthful and guileless to deceive. 

“ Matters came to a climax. One afternoon, 
coming home from the village, where I had gouo 
for my mother, I saw Dora walking up and 
down near the school- house that Edward was 
the master of. I was surprised, and determined 
to watch and see the consequences. In a short 
while Edward came out, and met the decep- 
tive creature with joy. He offered his arm, and 
they sauntered off to the woods, a little way 
behind the school-house. 

“I was almost crazy, and, with bounding 
heart and panting breath, I rushed home, 
throwing myself into my mother’s arms, burst 
into a loud fit of crying. 

“My mother was alarmed, not knowing what 
had happened, but when coherency and calm- 
ness came back, I related all. 

“ ‘ My child, my darling, I am sorry for you. 
I know you are not one easily to get over a 
trouble of this kind. I am grieved that Edward 
should have acted thus, but I think his greatest 
fault is weakness in yielding to the temptress. 
However, Phoebe, my child, you must dismiss 


“ A severe illness followed this crushing sor- 
row, and I arose weak and emaciated. My 
mother took me away from home for a change 
of scene, but my strength and spirits did not 
improve, my mental sufferings were so intense, 
for I could not forget the past. Edward’s large, 
clear blue eyes would rise before me and haunt 
me wherever I went. I pictured to myself 
Dora as his wife, the fond words and caresses 
that were once mine given to her, until I often 
thought I should go mad. 

“ Months passed into years. My health had 
become better, but I was still at times in an- 
guish of mind, and had days of misanthropy, 
when I would speak to no one, much to my 
gentle mother’s sorrow. 

“ It was one of my bitter days, as I called 
them, when the postman brought a letter. I 
looked at it; the handwriting seemed familiar. 
I tore it open with trembling fingers, and a 
likeness and lock of hair dropped from it. I 
tried to look at it, to read the letter, but all 
faded before me, and I fainted, and it was some 
time before I was able to decipher the follow- 
ing. 

“I will read it to you, Minnie,” said my aunt, 
rising, and going into the parlor, returned with 
a much faded letter and a photograph and lock 
of hair. Her tears were fast flowing over the 
relics. As for myself, I had been in tears al- 
most the whole time, and was now sobbing 
aloud. . , 

My Mint cleared liur voice uud begau . 


' 


# 




A Horse Getting a Child Out of a Pond. 
— A French paper gives the following striking 
instance of the affectionate instincts in ani- 
mals : On a small farm in one of the French 
j departments was a young horse whose temper 
' was so untractable that all attempts at taming 
him failed. The farmer would have parted with 
him but for his youngest child, a boy about six 
years old, to whom, strange to say, the animal 
showed a strange liking; he would come to bis 
young frieud and receive food from his hand. 
He seemed pleased to have his shaggy neck 
patted by the little fellow. One day all the 
adult members of the family were out in the 
field excepting the mother, who, being engaged 
in the house, left the child playing in the yard, 
when he fell into a pond, and would have been 
drowned but for the timely aid of his friend the 
horse. The animal happening to be loose in 
the stable, and hearing the familiar voice, came 
out at a trot, and perceiving the poor child 
struggling, seized him by his garment and drew 
him out at the very moment the mother came 
to look after him. 
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